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Leading representatives of agricul- 
Congress, who in the last 
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F. Ladd (R), Senator from North 
18 ota, one of the members of the 
‘that the plan is feasible and 
J result, within three years, 


of the country securing | 


control of the grain they 
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99 bushels are sold on 


Formed = 
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perative ele- 
by the farmers 
a board of direc- 
0 control. 


structure, proposed by the Com- 
of Séventeen, 


; N 


seen that the pro- 

) the elimination of 

d pro for the handling of all 
, bject to the control 
who ‘the national sales 


in the matter of sell- 


Under the plan the farmer is given 
Yen hile may either sell 
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‘wish. The conception of “Pertinax,” 
| opinion, is that the present measure is 
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5. Financial difficulties are guarded 
the provisions for a 
farmer-owned 

finance corporation 


“6. The success of the plan is not 


The possibility that the sales 
agency may conflict with the Sher- 
man Act discounted by Senator 
Ladd ead other members of the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen, for the reason 
that-it will be a non-profit, non-cap- 
ital-stock organization. 1 money | 
received from the sale of will 
be returned to the grewers through 
the local elevator company, or through 
the grain growers’ association. Every 
such company or associetion will be 
required to pe on a strictly coopera- 
tive basis. Fach stockholder can 
have one vote and can have only a 
limited amount ct stock. 


ALLIES DECIDE ON 
CUSTOMS PENALTY 


W et of Fiscal Frontier in 


Rhineland by the Council of 
Ambassadors Regarded as 
Instrument of Moral Pressure 
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is announced that 


Viviani’s mission to the United States 


Wunde it has been made clear by 
the Department “of State that the 


are taken to be the immediate cause 
of a visit to the White House by Sen- 
ator Knox. of Pentsyivanie.. It is 
understood that the visit had to do 
with the Knox: resolution declaring 


peace with Germany, and it is antici- | 


United. States has no official connec- 


der the shadow ! 
the greatest industrial crisis this ticipated. Austen Chamberlain’s suc- 
country has ever faced, the govern- cessor as Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
ment unexpectedly announc& last is the Scottish lawyer, Sir Rober 


night several important Horne, and the latter is succeeded at 


of what may well be 


Cabinet 
changes, fnvolving six by-elections. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its 


ona > 
RIS, ace (Sunday) — 
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occupied and unoccupied Germany, 
this punitive measure will be applied. 


The Council of sadors in Paris, 
after several postponements, hat at 
last adopted a report relative to the 
organization of a fiscal frontier. 

Obviously Germany has been en- 
couraged to doubt the unity and reso- 
lution of, the Allies. There were, 
however, material difficulties, and the 
British Ambassador could not do 
otherwise than insist on a practical 
scheme being presented. The prin- 
cipal dispute concerned the exact 
frontier. The interallied commission 
at Coblenz rejected the Rhine as a 
boundary, because economic entities 
would be divided. The. British sug- 
gestion that customs houses should 
always be within the occupied zone is 
accepted. 


Details Remain to Be Settled 


More 


Many details, however, remain to be 


settled. The commission will oc-| 
cupy itself with the selection of sites 


of customs offices. Military authorities 
are given a voice in the determina- 
tion of the location. A new super- 
visory commission has been formed at 
Coblenz. About 150 German customs 
officers will be selected. They will 


1 


work under control of the allied in- 
spectors. French, English and Bel- 
gian officers will also be placed at 
po:nts along the line. A force of river 
police is organized. ! 

It is understood that the collection 
of dues will begin immediately in the 
French and Belgian zones. What is 
the object of this cordon? “Pertinax,” 
writing in the “Echo de Paris,” an- 
swers the question by drawing careful 
distinctions. France has promised 
not to profit by the instrument placed 
in her hands to pursue a policy of an- 
nexation of Rhineland, or even of the 
institution of autonomy in that terri- 
tory. But he believes that the chief 
value of the sanction is moral. It will 
be idle and foolish to attempt to ex- 
ploit and seize anything in Rhinéland. 
The sums possible to obtain are negli- 
gible, and France would in doing this 
set the population against her. 


“Pertinax™ Approves 

This is precisely what she does not 
representing: influential diplomatic 
good because it makes Germany fear 
a real and durable detachment of oc- 
cupled territory. Rhineland customs 
should then be organized, not to ob- 
e greatest possible receipts, but 
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the system on the other 
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and that tl is at present no Ger- 
ve t ‘with which the 
United States can deal directly until 
has means of keeping informed re- 
garding conditions in Germany and 
of learning what Germany wants it 
to know. This 18 accomplished chiefly 
through the offices of Ellis 
Dresel, the American. commissioner n 
Berlin. . 
The American policy of demanding 
at Germany meet her just obliga- 
tions incurred by the war,.it is au- 
thoritatively stated, was not due to 
any influence exerted by René; Viviani 
since his arrival in the United\States, 
but had been thoroughly fixed by this 
government before he arrived. 

The German Government’ learned 
about it after it had put out pro- 
posals to find out where the Ameri- 
can Gevernment stood and if it 
could depend upon it for moral sup- 
port in its efforts to get the repara- 
tions demands reduced. The Secre- 
tary of State did not reply directly to 
the German Govérnment, but he senta 
note to Mr. Dresel setting forth 
clearly the position of the ‘United 
States, which was that ‘country, 
having fought through the war, had 
no intention of doing anything to aid 
Germany in escaping from the pay- 
ment of her jast obligations. 


Germany’s Moral Responsibility - 
The only support offered by this 

government was an expression of sym- 

pathy with the Gesire of Germany 80 


prose early in the coming session of 


to reconstruct her productive machin- 
ery that she might not only be able 
to pay the reparations, but that she 


might create wealth for herself. Un- 


derlying that, however, was the well 


correspondent in Paris by wireless defined intimation that Germany must | chants 
een Ege Abe tale 


wer tak tae, : 
The information that had been con- 
veyed to this government through 
conversation held between Dr. Simon, 
the German Foreign Minister, and Mr. 
Dresel, was to the effect that the 
allied demands were impossible of 
fulfillment and that Germany hoped | 
that the United States would give her 
sympathetic support in this connec- 
tion. Mr. Hughes has evidently let it 
be known that no such attitude could | 
be expected from this government. | 
One of the several proposals which, | 
it is understood, Germany made, was | 
that Germany should take over as 
large a proportion of the debt of the 
Allies to the United States as this 
government believed that Germany 
could liqudiate. 
Alhed Debt to United States | 

The State Department, however, ts | 
known to be opposed to entering into 
any agreement which would confuse | 
what Germany oweg to the Allies and 
what the Allies owe to the United 
States. 


Secretary Houston, in discussing the | 
payment of the allied debt to the 


} 
In the last administration, | 


ed that this measure will be re- 
ugress. Re 1 
e unfortunate financial condition 
of the American diplomatic service 
has been brought to the fore again by 
the plight in which the new Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James finds 
himself. An embassy has been pro- 
vided by the gift to the government 
ok the London house of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, but Colonel Harvdy now dis- 
covers that he is going to need help 
in furnishing it. It is understood: that 
the Congress is likely to take up again 
the task of reorganizing the diplomatic 
service. oo 
Allegations of crimes.and violations 
of the election laws by goverhment 
agents in the recent Cuban elections 
call for an: inquiry by the United 
States to determine whether the elec- 
tions were fair and whether the per- 
sons declared elected were really 
chosen, according to a statement 
issued in Washington by Gen. Jose 
Miguel Gomez, a defeated presidential 
candidate. 


The plan for à national sales 
agency to dispose of all cereals with- 
out the intervention of middlemen has 
been completed by the committee of 
seventeen of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and nearly 20 
state organizations are reported to 
have signified their intention to give it 
their full support. 

The strike in the Chicago stock- 
yards has been settled under the 
mediatien of Judge Alschuler, and the 
men are to return to work this 
morning. 

Coal men in Chicago are charged 
with conspiracy, boycotting, and black- | 
listing in indictments returned on 
Saturday against officers of the Retail 
Coal Bureau, the Retail Coal Mer- 
Association, and certain pri- 
Aetectives, The indictments 
injurious. to trade and 
coal so as to eliminate 
independent dealers. 

‘The important and unexpectedly ex- 
tensive British Cabinet changes, in- | 
volving six by-elections and the ap- 
pointment of Lord Edmund Talbot to 
succeed Field-Marshal Viscount | 
French as Viceroy of Ireland, have 
deen made under the shadow of the 
greatest industrial crisis which Brit- 
ain has ever faced. Lord Edmund 
Talbot sat in Parliament as,member 
for Chichester, and was chief Tory. 
whip. His seat, which he secured as 


vate 
0 fx prices of 
competition by 


| 
; 


a Coalition Unionist with a majority 


of 7786, will now be vacant. Iw pre- 
wor days he warmly resented the vio- | 
lence of Ulster Protestantism, and his | 
appointment as a Roman Catholic 
Viceroy makes for conciliation rather 
than for the widening of the tragic ' 
breach. Altogether the changes prob- | 
ably strengthen the government. | 

It now appears that the British pub- | 


| lic witl not uphold the claim of the o the Treasury. | 


miners to resist the decontrol of the | 
coal industry, while the railwaymen | 
and the transport workers, who meet 


e this week, are not expected to give By-Elections Involved 


their support to a sympathetic strike. 


im 


Lord Edmund Talbot, uncle of the 
Duke of Norfolk, will succeed Fleld- 
Marshal Viscount French as first 
Viceroy.of Ireland under the Govern- 


to this act, there must be the new 
appointment of a Lord-Lieutenant. 
whose great function will be tg sum- 
mon. the two parliaments of Southern 
and Northern Ireland, respectively. 
As the eleetions will be in May, the 
new holder of this office takes up his 
duties about the ist of that month, 
and will then order the issue of the 
writs for elections. Under the act no 
one shall be disqualified for holding | 
this office on account of his religious 
belief, and Lord Edmund, who is the 
leading lay Roman Catholic in the 
United Kingdom, will be the first Ro- 
man Catholic to become Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 


New ‘Chancellor Named 


As foreshadowed in The Christian 
Science Monitor, Sir Robert 8. Horne 
becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 
and he is followed by Stanley Bald- | 
win, Joint Financial Secretary to the! 
Treasury, who becomes president of 
the Board of Trade. | 

Sir Alfred Mond, First Commis- 
sioner of Works, becomes Minister of 
Health in place of Dr. Christopher 
Addison, who will now be Minister 
Without Portfolio. 

Capt. F. E. Guest is to be Secretary 
of State for Air. 

Viscount Peel, 
War, is to be Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, while the Earl of | 
Crawford and Balcarres will leave the | 
latter office to take Sir Alfred Mond’s | 
place as First Commissioner of 
Works. 

F. G. Kellaway, head of the Depart- 
ment of Oversea Trade, becomes Post- 
e in place of Albert H. 

1 . 


lie Wilson become Joint Parliamen- 
tary Secretaries to the Treasury. 

Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame is to be di- 
rector of the Overseas Trade Depart- 
ment, ’ 

Lieutenant- Commander E. Hilton 
Young is to be Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury. , 

Sir William Mitchell-Thomson is to 
be Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir ‘Robert A. Sanders is| 
to be the Undersecretary for War. 

Lieut.-Col. G. F. Stanley is to be 
Financial Secretary to the War Office. ' 
Lieut.-Col, L. C. M. S. Amery is to be 
Parliamentary and Financial Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, 

Commander B. M. Eyres Monsell is 
io be Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 

Maj. E. F. L. Wood is to be Under- 
secretary for the Colonies. : 
James Fitzalan Hope is to be Chair-! 
an of Committees. 
John Gilmour is to be Junior Lord 


Undersécretary for | 


Col, George Gibbs is to be Treas- 
urer of the Household. 


The by-elections resulting from the 


United States, made it clear that this Public opinion favors putting coal! new appointments are Lord Edmund 
government was willing to give the back to an economic basis and resist- Talbot's seat at Sussex (Chichester), to an agreement which has just gone 


Allies time to arrive at a position ing the miners’ demand that the rien where he, as Coalition Unionist, se- 


where they could devise a refunding | 
scheme, but that this had no bearing | 
on and no connection with the pay- | 
ment of reparations’ by Germany. They 
were two separate and distinct ques- | 
tions. 

The discussion of the foreign debts | 
at the last Cabinet meeting also 
brought out the fact that the Adminis- 
tration intends to deal directly with 
the Allies in regard to their obliga- 
tions to the United States, and that 
German financing has nothing to do 
with it. 

It has been proposed that the peace 
resolution, which is to be pressed for 
passage in the Senate soon after Con- 
gress convenes in special séssion, 
should include a clause containing the 
positive declaration that the United 
States stands by the Allies and will 
continue to demand that Germany 
meet her obligations incurred by the 
war. f 


Harding-Knox Conference | 


Philander C. Knox (R), Senator 
from Pennsylvania, conferred at 
length with President- Harding 
Saturday regarding the peace resolu- 
tion which is to put au end to the 
state of war technically still existing 
between the United States and Ger- 


24 
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Sen- gate the violations. of the Geneva 
| conv 


ö 


asked to proclaim, at the instante of 


statement that the proposal of the 


districts shall support districts that 
cannot pay high wages. 

Sir Robert Horne call the efforts 
of the miners an attempt to impose 
a spurious “form of nationalization, | 
which would kill all incentive in the 
industry.” Steps are, being taken to 
meet emergencies. Calls are being 
responded to everywhere for volun- 


teers 


services, have been reduced, and the countries: One year, $9.00; six months, $4.50; three months, $2.25; one month, 
; ast Office at Boston, Mass., U. 8 


supply of coal to industries and for 
domestic use considerably limited. 

The Council of Ambassadors in| 
Paris has at last adopted the report 
relative to the organization of a fiscal | 
frentier’ between occupied and unoc- 
cupied Germany. The principal dis- 

% was over the question of the exact 
frontier. The British suggestion that 
the customs houses should always be 
in the occupied zone was accepted. 
German customs officers will work un- 
der the control of allied inspectors. 
It is felt in Paris that the measure 
is a good one, as it will make Germany 
fear a real and durable detachment 
of occupied territory: 

The Council of Ambassadors may be 


the. little entente, that all members of’ 
the. Hapsburg family are excluded 
from occupying thrones. 
lieved, however, that the former King 
Charles is still negotiating with the 
Hungarian Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
and the Premier to “safeguard his 
rights for the future,” whatever that 
may mean. | , 
News from Berlin includes the 
Geneva Red Cross Conference to ap- 
point a special commission to investi- 


n during the war has caused 
gratification in the capital. Germany 
also desires to appeal for help to.th 

United States in the delicate 


of fixing the reparations sums. 
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It is be- 


cured a majority of 7786; Captain | 


he, as Coalition Libera) 
majority of 7623: Mr. Baldwin's scat 


tion, who have pressed 
kor a separate minstry. 


| George 


orth, who is retiring | 


the Board ot Trade by a shrewd busi- 
ness man, Who was leader of a great 
firm of iron masters, Stanley Baldwin. 

But the surprise of the appointments 


ment of Ireland Act, 1920. According is the replacing of Viscount French 


as viceroy of Ireland by Lord Edmund 
Talbot, chief Tory Whip, and repre- 
sentative of one of the great Roman 
Catholic, families of England, the 
Howards. He warmly resented in pre- 
war days the violence of Ulster Prot- 
estantism, to which his own party 
was attached, and on the whole, the 
appointment of the first.Roman Cath- 
olle viceroy is one that makes for con- 
cillation rather than a widening of the 
tragic breach which still exists be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, 

His colleagues, the Liberal Chief 
Whip in the Coalition, Capt. Frederick 
Guest, becomes Secretary for Air, thus 
marking the separation of this office 


‘from the War Office, where. Captain 
Winston Churchill, 


Guest’s cousin, 
until recently combined in his own 
person the Ministries of War and Air. 
The -importance thus bestawed on air 
gives great pleasure to the influential 
group of members interested in avia- 
ssiduously 


Spectak, cable to The Christian Science 
week is expectéd to be thé determining 
one in the miners’ strike, as the 
miners, railwaymen and transport 
workers meet on Wednesday to con- 


| sider the results of the deliberations 


of the transport workers and railway- 
men as to the desirability, ot joint 
action in support of the miners. 


made in an interview by Sir Robert 
Horne yesterday on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. The stoppage in the coal 
fields is an attempt to intimidate the 
government into the granting of a 
subsidy to the coal trade and to im- 
pose upon it a spurious form of na- 
tionalization “which would kill all in- 
centive in the industry.” This was 
how Sir Robert summed up his argu- 
ment of the case. While g no 
attempt to justify the wages the coal 
owners are offering, he showed that 
Frank Hodges, the miners’ secretary, 
in an article to The Times, on Wednes- 
day, has pointed out that “the owners 
have not the means in their possession 
to prevent drastic reductions in the 
badly hit districts,” and Mr. Hodges“ 
proposal] for remedying the situation 
is not that the owners should offer 
higher wages, but that the government 
should come to the assistance of the 
industry with a subsidy. 

The, policy of the Miners Federation, 


Altogether the changes strengthen 81 Robert said, is to insist on a na- 


the government. The Tory majority 
has long been impatient with Mr. 
Illingworth and Dr. Addison, those 
two Liberal henchmen of Lloyd 
George. One change that has not been 


made represents a success for Lloyd} 


in persuading Sir Gordon 
Hewart, Attorney-General and Liberal, 
to remain in the govertiment. It was 
well understood that Sir Gordon de- 
sired to-succeed the Earl of Reading 
as Lord Chief Justice, and his claim 
to this judicial. eminence was incon- 
testable. Mr. Lloyd George con- 
sulted Sir Edward Carson, who, al- 
though not in the government, wields 


sed that Bir Gordon showld be ap-| 
pointed. But Mr. Lloyd George pleaded 


with Sir Gordon to stay for the pres- 

ent in the government, to which his 

brilliant gifts make him a tower of 

strength. 

FORMER VICEROY 
LEAVES INDIA 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monifor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Saturday)— 
Baron Chelmsford, who sails from 
Bombay today for England after giv- 
ing up his appointment us Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, has 
received the honor of a viscounty from 
the King. 

The Earl of Reading lands at Bom- 
bay todky from the steamship Kaiser- 
i-Hind. 


The Earl of Cromer, who accom- | 


panied the Duke of Connaught to 
India, becomes Knight.Commander of 
the Order of the Indian Empire. 
OCEAN FREIGHT RATES UP 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New Lork— According 


into force, ocean freight rate increases 
of from 200 to 300 per cent have been 


Guest's seat at Dorset (east), wheré ;imposed on merchandise consigned to 
secured a various Atlantic ports 


in France, 
Holland and Gérmany. 
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tional wage without regard to the 
districts, and they reject district set- 
tlements. This policy involves a na- 
tidnal pooling arrangement by which 
poor districts, which cannot afford to 
pay the wages offered by the more 
lucrative fields, shal] be subsidized out 
of the profits of the more successful 
companies. This plan, Sir Robert 
said, would be a direct incentive to 
lack of enterprise on the part of the 
owner receiving à subsidy and would 
result in a slackening of the efforts 
of the men who paid it. The most 
successful collieries, he said, owe 


) rey “~ enterprise of those 
who manage these concerns. 
Bad Effects on Trade 

After deploring the disastrous effects 
of the strike on trade at this time, Sir 
Robert said that any community which 
gave way to the menace would be al- 
ways in peril, and declared that volun- 
teers must be found to man the pumps, 


and, if necessary, protection would be 
furnished for these volunteers. 

“One thing is certain,” Sir Robert 
concluded, “we must be prepared for 
every event, while still not without 
belief that reason will prevail and 
that those who have embarked upon 
this line of action will have the cour- 
age to withdraw from it when they 
realize the consequences in. which it 
involves not only themselves but all 
the other citizens of the country.” 

The possibility of. the railwaymen 
and transport workers joining forces 
with the miners is receiving the seri- 
ous consideration of the government, 
and steps are being taken to meet as 
far as possible all emergencies. Under 
their constitution, the executive Of the 
National Union of Railwaymen pos- 
' gesses the power to call a strike with- 
out recourse to the ballot, whereas, in 
‘the case of the Transport Workers 
Federation, such drastic action cannot 
de decided until after a vote of the 
members has been taken and a two- 
thirds majority obtained. 


Keeping Water From Mines 
Meantime every effort is being made 
in the districts to keep the mines from 
being flooded, and the latest reports 
received by the Mining Association 


show that a considerable measure of 
success is being achieved. : 
The representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor is informed that only 
in a very few instances has there been 
a complete failure to keep the pumps 
working, and in almost all these cases 
it will prove impossible to restore the 
pit to working order again. This, it 
Mas stated, is mainly due to the nature 
of the ground in which the pits are 
| situated, where, owing to the water, 
the galleries and shafts will, in the 
| majority of instances, prove to have 
Calls are being made 
| throughout the country for volunteers 
to man the pumps, to which there has 
been a notable response. Meanwhile 
managers and clerks are filling the 
emergency to the best of their ability. 
As a means of conserving coal sup* 
plies, passenger train services will be 
| reduced, generally speaking, from 20 
to 25 per cent, as from Wednesday 
Colliers’ trains have already 
been withdrawn, as no longer re- 
‘quired, and it is learned that by Mon- 
day many other unimportant services 


io¥ „ » 
~ — — * 


e will also be reduced. The London 


coal committee has decided, &s a 
further measure of economy, to recom- 
mend that for the present private 
house deliveries should not exceed 
5 ewt. per week, where the stock is 
less than 10 days’ supply, and no de- 

where stocks: exceed 10 days’ 
‘supply. For industrial purposes Ro 
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An important pronouncement was 
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Gable to The Christian 8c: ons,in each country. 
Sies, “A presentation aud discussion of dia, ; | 
e possibilities and the n of edu- | acted as the “big brother“ of the Pan- 


viewed | 


; 
’ 


an industrial struggle which 
pokesmen, anxious to arouse 


The emphasis laid by the govern- 
on the danger of 
seems to th 
overdone, 


up, and the railway 


workers are not 


| educational work, or perso 
tent to speak of. such work. 


| * 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illincis—Protest against 
government interference in business 
was voiced by speakers who addressed 
the third congress of the American 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 
id here recently. They pointed out 
unless business is permitted t 
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and Siam, that “while the 
congress will not be under the aus- 


tion therein by expert delegates.” 
The letter instructs them to issue 

the invitation to the various govern- 

8 on behalf of the Pan-Paeifle 
nion. 
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| intention to cooperate. One a 
2 the succeeding prime mi 


-presiggncy for hig country, “and at 
Assoeiati 


program, 
letter, will include but will not -be 


entirely confined to the alete 
f 


subjects: . 
“A presentation of educational son- 


tion, their form of government, their 
productive’ activity, and natural re- 
sources. 

“A discussion of the forms of 
organisation of school and other edu- 
cational agencies to meet these con- 
ditions and minister to these needs. 


*A- discussion of support of educa- 
tion, including sources and methods 


| of taxation.” , 


Invitations aleo have been sent by 
the Pan-Pacific Uniof to -universities 
and boards of education in Australia, 
the Orient and Central America: and 
South America, and it is etated to be 
the desire to have delegates actually 
engaged in elementary, secondary, 
higher and professional and technica) 
compe- 
At the 
request of the Pan-Pacific Union, P. | 
P. .Clazton, United. States Commis~- 
sioner of Education, will act as direc- 
tor of the congress. 


Pan- Pacific Union 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


HONOLULU, Hawali—The question 
has often been asked: “ is the 
Pan-Pacific Union?" Probably those 
dest qualified to answer this question 
are the people of Ha wall, and their 
reply would be something like this: 
It is an organisation directed by men 
of every nation about the Pacific for 
the purpose of bringing the lands and 
peoples of the great ocean into close 
and more friendly relationship.” 

The beginning of the Pan-Pacific 
Union was a gathering of delegates 
from different Pacific countries called 
to meet in Hawali a dosen years ago 
by the then governor, Walter F. ow: 
And at abeut the same time 6 
Bureau of American Republics was be- 
ing organized into the Pan-American 

D&trict of 


At the first Pan-Pacific Conference 
at Honolulu the formation of a kin- 
dred organization for Pacific countries 
was discussed and approved. Im- 
mediately after the coi 


organize these clubs throughout Aus- 
tralasia these to be affiliated with the 
central organization at Honolulu. 


Building Up the Union 
Then began the period of the build- 
ing up of the Pan-Pacific Union. 


now sécretary „ 
a circuit of the Pacific, founding 
ches of the work in Australia and 


the Ortent, including the. Philippines. 


As the years passed, not only the 
remiers of Australia and New 
A, but also the heads of other 
governments began to take an 


. 


| tact and relationship. 
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mont by the United States Pcie ee 


| forthcoming were these lands released 


Canada have accepted office with 


the union and have given their moral 


support. Prime Minister Hara of 
Japan recently accepted an honorary 


Tokyo the Pan-Pacific oelation 
numbers hundreds of members, in- 
cluding nearly all the members of the 
Hones of Peers and of the Diet. Prince 
I Tokugawa. the second man in the 
empire, is president of the Japan 
association. 5 
Growth of Movement | 

In China the movement has grown 
with startling rapidity, The Shang- 
hal Pan-Pacific Association has thov- 
sands of members and has launched a 
good roads campaign that js sweeping 
over China. : si 

At Washington, District of Colum- 
the Pan-American Unton 4 


Pacific Union, giving it office room in 
the handsome structure bdulit by An- 
drew Carnegie as its home, and aiding 
the anion in obtaining appropristions, 
the two organizations coming side by 
side in the consular appropriation 
dilis. . 

Honolulu having been selected vy 
the delegates from the Pacific coun- 
tries on account of its centrai position 
as the headquarters of the union, the 
officers and directors serve with the 
premiers and other heads of the dif- 
ferent countries of the Pacific. Every 
. the union approaches’ nearer to 
ts position as the official body of the 


the desire of the premiers and presi- | 
dents of Pacific lands that the confer- 
ences be called semi-officially at goon 
and gradually pave the way for the 
governments of the Pacific officially to | 
take over the union.. 3 : 

Aims and Objects | 

As to the entire aime and objects of 
the union, these are explained in the 
following excerpt from the charter: 

1. To call in conference delegates 
from all Pacific peoples for the pur- 
pose of discussing and furthering the 
interests common to’Pacific nations. 

2. To maintain in Ha wall and other 
Pacific lands bureaux of information 
and education concerning matters of 
interest to the people of the Pacific, 
and to disseminate to the world in- 
formation of every kind of progress 
and opportunity in Pacific lands, and 
to promote the comfort and interest of 
all visitors. 

3. To aid and assist those in all 
Pacific communities to better under- 
stand each other, and to work together 
for the furtherance of the best inter- 
ésts of the land of their adoption, and, 
through them, to spread abroad about 
the Pacific the friendly spirit of inter- 


4. To assist and to aid the different 
races in lands of the Pacific: to co- 
operate in local affairs, to raise prod- 
ucts and to create home manufactured 
goods. 

5. To own real estate, and to erect 
buildings needed for housing exhibits, 
provided and maintained by the re- 
spective local committees. 

: 6 To maintain a Pan-Pacific Com- 
mercial Museum and Art Gallery. 

7. To create dioramas, gather ex- 
hibits, books and other “Pan-Pacific 
ee of educational or instructive 
value. 


Pan-Pacific Exposition \ 
. .& To promote and conduct a Pan- 
Pacific exposition of the handicrafts of 
the Pacific peoples, of their works of 
art, and scenic dioramas of the most 
beautiful bits of Pacific: lands or {Hus* 
trating great Pucific industries. 
9. To establish and maintain a 
permanent college and clearing house 
of Information concerning the lands, 
commerce, ples and trade op- 
portunities in countries of the Pa- 
cific, creating Mbraries of commercial 
knowledge, and training men in the 


Im bringing all races and 


Thus the nations begin to have coffi- 
interest to work out, 


and the binding together progresses. 


oe 5 2 7 


racial cooperation. + 


very deep, and there is no sensation. 
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mittee on Territories to take no action 


ms in * lous 1 
only ; revenues totaling. 
millions of dollars which would be 


for periods of 16 years, as provided 
"che. Hawaiian Rebebititation’ ‘Bil 
e. lan li _ See * 
7 that large areas of lands 
net now devoted to the growing of 


Sugar cane be distributed among 


Hawaliens and part-Hawaiians, and 


that a Hawaiian homes commission be 


established fingncially te aid those 
taking up the lands. Supporters of 
the measure have pointed oyt that the. 
Hawaiian race ie on the decline, and 
that too many Hawatiens ‘who should 
be following agriculture are moving to 
the towns and cities and crowding into 
tenements und other undesirable 
places. 

Another provision of the bill is that 
the highly cultivated cane lands now 
under lease be released to the pisnta- 
tions Or sugar companies upon the ex- 
piration of existing leases, and that a 
portion of the revenues from the leases 
be used to finance the rehabilitation 
project. 5 

Had the bill passed Congress, the 
lands of Kekaha, Waimanalo, Honomu 
and Piihonua, would have been re- 
leased. But as action on the measure 
has been deferred, as the. leases on 
all four expire this year, and as peti- 
tions for homesteading have already 
been filled, there is nothing for the 
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Speciat 10 The Christian Solerice Monitor 
from ita correapondent in Paris‘ by wireless 
PARIS, France (Sunday) Appar- 
ently the adventures of former Bm- 
peror Charles in Hungary is practi- 
cally at an end. A careful examination 
of the news, muéh ot t clearly from 
doubtful sources, renault in the belief 
that the former monarch is negotiat- 
the Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
mier, Count Paul 1 
kraming of @ procl safe- 
guarding his. rig * 
When this has deen settled, he will 
probably go, though it wilf not be 
y to traverse the various countries 
without incidents, | 


2 entente 3 nent a col- them to entertain and fittingly repre- 


ective communitation to the Hun- 


garian Government. Tiiey laid down 
emphatically the resolution of the 
neighboring states to oppose with 
restoration of the Hape- 
burgs. They are to ask the Council 
of Ambassadors to specify that ail 
members of the Hapsburg family are 
excluded from the throne. 
Everything was ready instantly to 
cut Hungary from Austria and to 


occupy the town of Budapest. In face 


government to do but homestead. | 
Upon the expiration of the Kekaha | 


of these preparations, to proceed with 
the adventure would bare been nest 


justified. ~- 


CONSPIRACY TO FIX 
COAL PRICE ALLEGED 
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from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


7 
22 8 


the first ‘time, when Colonel 


nishings for this house, an item of 
considerable expense. 

The State Department is obtaining 
information of the amount required to 
repair and furnish the house, and 
Congress will then be asked to appro- 
priate this amount. Until this is done 
Colonel Haryey will Aud temporary. 
quarters in don, 

Talk again opens up the entire sub- 
ject of providing adequate and suitable 
accommodations for American diplo- 
matic representatives in foreign coun- 
tries. Practically all countries send- 
ing ambassadors or ministers to the 
United States furnish them with ap- 
propriate homes, well equipped, and 
with a sufficient allowance to enable 


sent their country. The United States 
has dealt, with its diplomiatic repre- 
sentatives far kas liberally. A Bus- 
picion of their becoming imbued with 
anti-republican ideals if they livad in 
accordance with their stations has 
poss me congressmen, and the 
State Department has labored in vain 
to get proper allowances for the men 
it has sent to do difficult and delicate 
work of the highest order abroad. 
Bills were introduced in the last 
Congress looking to a complete reor- 
ganization of the entire foreign service, 
Robert Lansing, before he resigned as 
Secretary of State, went on record by 
declaring the necessity of such a re- 
organisation. Bainbridge Colby soon 
discovered the need after he became 
head of the State Department, but 


and Waimanalo leases last year, each Special to The Christian Solence Monitor Congress finished its session without 


was renewed for one year. In the 
case of Kekaha, the agreement on the 
release was that the government re- 
ceive 5 per cent of the outturn ot 
sugar. This has already resulted in 


from Ms Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois — Indictments 


charging four coal dealers of Chi- 


cago with a conspiracy to fix coal 


an income to the territory of 887.000 prices were returned by the March 


taking any action on the bills that had 
been introduced for this purpose. 
While better pay and suitable hous- 
ing for men in the diplomatic service 
are urged as a part of the reform of 
the United States foreign service, 


governments of the Pacific, but it is | instead of the $4000 a year under the grand jury on Saturday, together with there are other important changes 


former lease simple. This is but one recommendations made that the state that will be brought up at the next 


illustration of the enormous amount parole system be amended. 
of revenues the territory stands to dictments charge the leaders and rep- 
lose through the homestéading of the | resentatives of a detective agency with 


four areas, government officials say. 
Before the Senate Committee on 
ories recently, Delegate Jonah 
K. Kalanianaole stated that for the 
Kekaha tract, including the mill site, 
private interests had offered $5,000.000 
as the purchase price, or $400,000 a 
year as rental for the tame property. 
ft is estimated that under a release, 
the territory could get a result of 860. 
000 a year for the Waimanalo lands 
alone, which area is far smaller than 
that of Kekaha. 


ACTION TO SET ASIDE 
RAILROAD SALE FAILS 


DENVER, Colorado—aAncillary ac- 
tion brought by stockholders to eet 
aside the sale of the Denvér g Rio 
Grande Railroad to the Western Pa- 
cific Railroad Company was dismissed 
on Saturday by Judge Lewis in the 
Federal District Court. Permission, 
however, was granted James L. Beers, 
representing stockholders, to bring an 
amended complaint on the part of 
Officials of affiliated roads to defraud 
the stockholders. The amended com- 
plaint will be filed against the Baquita- 
ble Trust Company of New York. The 
sale of the road for $5,000,000 was con- 
firmed last Monday. 5 


INQUIRY ON IRELAND 


CALLED AN INTRUSION| 


al cable to The Christian Silence 
onftor from ite Buropean News Office 
LONDON, Epgiand (Saturday) — 
The report of the “American Com- 
mission on the state of Ireland” has 
wounded the tolerant Engfishman 
who expects such matters to be teft 
to the Ambassador and regards it as 
an intrusion. But the wound is not 


Government policy in Ireland is so 


generally criticized here that nothing 


The in- | 


“having committed acts injurious to 
the public and the trade and ot con- 


spiring to fix and controt prices’ of} 


coal.“ — „ 

Attacking the parole law, the jury 
said: “The abuse of the parole law, 
wherein well known criminal char- 
acters are given their liberty to the 
danger of the public, is a situation that 
is critical and calls for immediate: 
modification of the law or a change in 
its administration.” 


CONFERENCE IN GENEVA | 


Spetial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent fn Berlin by wireless | 

BERLIN, Germany’ (Sunday) — At} 
the international Red C confer- | 
ence in Geneva, a Canadian delegate, 
Mr. Bennett, proposed a special com- 
mission to invéstigate violations of 
the Geneva convention during the 
war. Although the president stated 
that the revisionary committee pur- 
posed investigations, the Canadian 
proposal, supported by the Italian, 
Australian and „ German delegates, 
was carried. The decision caused 
much gratification here and it is con- 
fidently hoped that the way is paved 
for future international cooperation. 


RUMORS CONTRADICTED 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany (Sunday) — The 
visit of Dr. Simons, the Foreign Min- 
ister to Dresel a fortnight ago, fol- 
lowed by a semi-official exchange of 
notes on the reparations problem cre- 
ated wild rumors of the United States’ 
coming to aid Germany; but these 
were promptly denied by the press on 
government inspiration. A strong de- 
sire exists at present in certain. parts 
of the population of Germany to appeal 
for help. to the United States in the 
delicate matter of fixing the sum for 
reparations and the official announce- 
ment to the contrary stopped ,imme- 
diately the improvement in the stock 
exchange market yesterday. 
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HOFMANN: 


Congress. The present stress of com- 
mercial activity will be used as an 


‘argument for enlarging the powers of: 


the State Department so that it may 
deal with economic as well as politi- 
cal eftuations abroad. In the bill pro- 
posed by John Jacob Rogers, Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts, in the 
last Congress, men in the foreign 
service, whether diplomatic or con- 
sular, would be ‘graded, and could 
be used when and where it was de- 
cided they could be of the greatest 
use. Men in the diplomatic service 
might be used for consular work or 
consuls for diplomatic service, ac- 
eording to their availability. 

At present it is said that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department 
of State are overlapping in their work, 
and that entire supervision of and re- 
sponsibility for work in foreign fields 
should be centered in one department. 


WOMAN’S PARTY BILL: 
TO BE INTRODUCED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
—The women who have started a 
campaign for the elimination of legal 
disabilities because of sex have en- 
listed the services of Charles Curtis, 
Senator from Kansas, and Republican 
whip, who will introduce at the special 
session of Congress the bill recently 
drawn up by the Woman’s Party for 
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President H. 
when he is to 
about 50 women for this purpose. 


MINOR PACKER 


| STRIKES SETTLED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western. News Offies 

CHICAGO, Illincis—Settlement of 
the strike called by employees af two © 
of the smaller packing firms at the 
Union Stockyards here had been made 
by Judge Samuel Alschuler, federal 
arbitrator det ween the packers and 
their employees. The strike wee 
called last Thursday noon, in the 
plants of the Independent Packing 

pany and the William Davis Com- 
pany, because of their alleged failure 
to comply with the terms of the agree 
ment entered into by the larger patk- 
ere and their employees at the recent 
conference called dy James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, in Washington. 
Upon being informed of the strike, 
Secretary Davis, in a message to 
Labor leaders here, asked for immedi- 
ate settlement of the trouble. 

Union officials declared the reason 
for the walkout was that.old employees 
had been laid off and others substi- 
tuted at lower wages. The men 80 
back to work today, and the question 
of seniority rights of those who went 
on strike and the adjustment of work- 
ing hours will be takén up by the 
arbitrator during this week. 

While passing through Chicago on 
Saturday on his way to Mooseheart, 
Illinois, Secretary Davis blamed high 
rentals in Chicago for much of the 
labor trouble in Chicago. 

“We find that the most dominant 
question to contend with in the pack- 
ers industrial situation to be the high 
rents which are demanded in Chicago,” 
said Mr. Davis. “I think that a regu- 
lation of the rent demand would serve 
»>materially to lessen the labor trouble 
existing in the packing industries.” 


BUILDING INQUIRY 
_LAWYER WITHDRAWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Rs Western News Office 


CHICAGO, llinois—The -appoint- 
ment of Edward J. Brufidage, Attor- 
ney-General, as legal adviser of the 
legislative committee which is investi- 
gating conditions in the building in- 
dustry in Chicago has resulted in the 
withdrawal of Robert B. Crowe, State’s 
Attorney, from the inquiry. In a let- 
ter addressed to the members of the 
committee, in which protested 
against their action in appointing Mr. 
Brundage, the State’s Attorney an- 
nounced his withdrawal. The reply 
.of the committee to Mr. Crowe's com- 
munication was in part as follows: . 

“We are not interested in any polit- 
ical controversy between your office 
and the office of the Attorney-General. 
Our sole duty is to ascertain if illegal 
combirations of associations or indi- 
viduals are retarding building in the 
State of Illinois, and if so, we shall 
fexpect the law-enforcement agencies 
of the State to lend full aid in destroy- 


ing them and in punishing all whe 
are guilty.” 


The Vogue of 
FRINGED COATS 
and CAPES 
Distinguished 8 of fringed 


Canton Crepe and Morocco Crepe 
Coats and Capes originated by this 


shop.. | 


To the lithesome lines of slender 


silhouettes are 
arrangements: of 


added vivacious 
silk fringe in 


various treatments. In black, white 


and dove gray. 
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bed 
Tat ber the mitre mat 
rivers 


ae Rudyard Kipling. 
Hive Life in Winter 
es ke of tne most deeply interesting 


pre in nature, and yet one of 
1 pts most difficult to study, is the life 


e. And yet it is 
ene thing. In hive 


heir 


not going — returning, out and 
home, as in spring and summer, but 
_ just playing about in the sunshine, 
hovering and circling round with their 
toward the hive. This 


_ «Warmest days. Soon the low somno- 
len oes dies down again as sud- 
me. — 28 the little bevy of 
rs is gone, and there 
ta either 
N the shold of 
: and leaving sin- 
"some mission whose object 

aS and baffles curiosity. 
11 bees, that one sees 
— —.— and returning to the hive in 
warm winter weather, keep at their 
my work pretty constantly 


but it was tottering 


newspaper and magazi 


N but the truth is his 

of ease and ‘late rising becomes 
an important factor in the mainte- 
nance of the hive temperature at this} 
time. Until almost noon on most sum- 
mer days, the drones hug close to their 
night quarters and so keep up the 


heat at a time when nearly all the 


worker-bees are absent. The drone’s 

bad quality of laziness is thus utilized 

nm tor the general good. 
TICKNER ee 


COUNTRY EDITING 
TO DATE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

J came to read The Scarsdale En- 
quirer by the most personal of routes 
—a college friend of mine became its 
editor. When I knew her first, she 
was fresh from a Nebraska college, 
and had come on to the University of 


[Chicago to take her Master's thesis on 


Wordsworth. And because it didn’t 
seem natural that one began with an 
academic devotion to Wordsworth, and 
rose to editing a country newspaper, 
I took interest. 


And so I stumbled on a delightful 
experiment that has sprung up in a 
New York suburb. Scarsdale two 
years ago had a weekly newspaper, 
. What to do? 
The center of mass of the suburb is 
the Scarsdale Woman's Club, and 
when the problem came up, the women 
said, Let's run it!“ 

Now American women's clubs have 
done nearly everything under the sun. 
They have put Perry prints in every 
schoolroom, and window boxes on 
tenement ledges, they have demon- 
strated for suffrage and studied.every- 
thing from Goethe to Betelgeuse. They 
have planted trees, passed resolutions 
for good roads, and taken up infant 
welfare, and lower gas rates. But so 
far as I know, a whole woman’s 
club has never before said, “Hi, ki, yi, 
we will be a country newspaper 
proprietor.” 

There was in Scarsdale only one 
woman who knew anything ‘about the: 
game. a 
She had deen editor of one of the 
big women’s magazines, and it was 
she who stood by with a guiding fin- 
ger while an amateur committee put 
down its reading and its tennis and 
its golf, and took up such roles as 
“advertising manager,” subscription 


rly FF ait 
cepted Hdward FitzGerald's invitation | 


jot his Es agi: shirking the toil 


im to 


‘ebme and Lon- 
pen dusty, and Carlyle’s 
done m the sweat 


was the necessary part of his diese 
eng s 4 is wife and friends’ urged 
ea holiday. Invitations 
pouted fn, admirers: vied with each 
. kor the honor of entertaining 
He did not want to de entertained, 
ab ae t-to be on show, he did 
not want to Eo away at all. 
A year..or sO before Edward Fitz- 
Gerald “had written to say he had 
moved into new quarters: 83 


t | Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor 

Ten o'clock was the time of both 
appointments.. Byt though the Steel 
Magnate received me at 9:60 in bis 
office, I had to walt two or three min- 
‘utes outside the Labor Leader's door 
while he got out.of bed! 

The steel man talked: over a glass- 
top flat desk, with all the glory of 
morning along the river, far below, 
shining through the window. ‘The 
labor man sat on a stool beside his 


“I: am at present staying. with a 


* oO ii. 


* 


Farlingay. 


farmer in a very pleasant house near 
Woodbridge, -inhabigng such a room 
as you would sleep composedly in. 
My host is a taciturn, cautious, honest, 
active man whom I have known all my 
life. He ahd his wife, a capital house- 
wife, and his son (who could carry 
me on his shoulders to Ipswich) and 
a maid servant . constitute the 
household.“ 

Every one can see there was much 
in these details that would appeal to 
the Sage of Chelsea — the taciturn 
farmer, the good housewife and the 
country servant girl, whose wish to 
show respect, combined with the un- 
accustomed duty of carrying trays, led 
to the fall of china: blessedly far re- 


bed, and talked both to me and to a 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


W oodbridge 


fire ef newspipers in the grate; the 
window on the court framed the pic- 
ture of a woman hanging dull white 
clothes on a line. 

One man talked of the world’s mar- 
kets and barter, of credits and inter- 


national finance. The other descrived 


the aims of the workers who call him 
leader. Ong was president of an in- 
dustrial] organization employing 30,000 
men. The other was leader of an or- 
ganization of more than that number 
of industrial workers. I was a news- 
paper man, employing nothing but 
questions and words, in between the 
two extremes of a momentous world 
problem, a scribbler sandwiched be- 
tween Capital and Labor. 


moved from the Jeames's of yellow 
plush that Carlyle was wont to en- 
counter in the great houses of some of 
hiseardert admirers. -- 

He had known FitzGerald tor about’ 
twelve years: Thackeray had taken | 
him to Cheyne Row in 1842, when | 
Carlyle was hard at work at his 
“Cromwell,” and FitzGerald had been 
useful in getting information for him | 
about Naseby as well as the journal | 
of a man who had served under | 


And here ig the point that still 
sticks in my memory of what those 
men said. The labor man talkéd work- 
Ing class stralght through. The steel 
employer gradually but inevitably fell 
away from world trade, barter, credits, 
finance, fell away from the trade class, 
and began also to talk labor! 

Not as the labor leader did; not 
with an understanding of labor born 
of being part of it. Aloof, high up 


| ples ‘who inhabited Russia in these 


Dee ae 


; Nen 


Russia, having been frequently em- 
ployed from very early times. The 


existence of finely enameled gold work 


among the ‘wonderful archsological 
finds from the kurgani of Russia re- 
minds us that enameling was an art 


Many antique, non-Scythian specimens 
are preserved in the museums of Rus- 
sia not only at Petrograd and Moscow, 
but also notably at Kiev and Vilna. 
These and pieces of similar age con- 
sist mainly of ornaments from horse 
trappings, fragments of girdles, brace- 
lets, and one or two wonderful dia- 
dems—tho adornments, in short, of the 
barbarous (but far from savage) peo- 


early days, The originality of these 
koventsi (emiths’- works) as they 
were anciently named, testifies to the 
artistie skill of their oriental-Slav 
makers who may he considered as 
autoclithones of the land. The fact 
of the employment of enamel 80 early 
disposes of the presumption that the 
Russians first obtained the art from 
Byzantine sources. 

Other early enamels, dating from the 
earliest centuries of our era, are char- 
acterized by a delicate chasing and 
piercing of the metal-work in geomet- 
ric forms, evidently, according to Kon- 
dakov, imjtations in bronze of the fine 
golden ornaments of the nomad 
hordes of the Caspian littoral. 

From the seventh to the tenth cen- 
turies, however, Russia was in close 
touch with Byzantium, and we know 
that to this intimacy, added to the far- 
reaching effect of the introduction of 
Christianity in the tenth century, it 
owed much of its inspiration toward 
wider expression. In the chronicles 
we learn that from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries Byzantine artists 
were invited to Russia and Russian 
craftsmen were sent to Tsargrad (Con- 
stantinople) to be instructed in the 
arts. .So that we find from thence 
onward, and even to this day, Rus- 
sian enamels possess much of the 
strong, rough richness apd archaic 
feeling which is generally spoken of as 
Byzantine. 


Persian Influence 

But enameling in Russia up to the 
time of the Mongol invasion in the 
thirteenth century continued to be 
almost exclusively the product of pop- 
viar art, so that, although intimately 
related to the Byzantine, they yet show 
indications of Asiatic, particularly Per- 
sian, influence This is doubtless 
explained in part by the fact that 


makes up for it in the rich feast of 


Persian examples have been found not 


only in the Scythian area but far to treasuries and private collections, yet 


the north also. 
Its earliest phase subsequent to the | 
advent of Christianity was, if not en- 


This technique is found in 
objects, particularly on th 
work such as Jewelry. ö 
Champlevé, on which the enamel is | 
fired in spaces cut ito the metal 
ground, was known at least as early 
as the barbaric epoch (first to 
century A. D.). A specimen ascribed j 
to this period is one of the treasures 
of the fine collection of antique en- 
amels formed by Zwenigorodski. If 
correctly described as champlevé this 
is most interesting, for, the revival of 
this technique took place only in the 
eleventh century, although bronze 
fibule, etc., enameled champlevé, 
have been found in England, France 
and Germany N to the third 
century. 


Painted Enamel - 

Painted enamel was known in Rus- 
sia already in the seventeenth century 
and may conceivably have been in- 
troduced from Italy in the opening 
years when many Italian artists went 
to Russia. The technique has some; 


analogy with that of Limoges. 

In addition some later work exhibits 
a species of pseudo-champlevé in 
which the design is formed by molded 
cloisons. The effect is similar and 
quite as effective as true champlevé. 

The most frequent ornamental mo- 
tives are geometric diapers and floral 
arabesques, but the Slavic imagina- 
tiveness introduces a wealth of variety 
and rich detail. Animals, birds and 
mythological monsters are introduced 
often in great profusion. Some of the | 
finer pieces are of great richness, one 
might say of barbaric magnificence. 
Floral designs are the nost common 
and whether it be a simple border to 
a frame or an intricate background to 
scrolled medallions, figures or mere 
decoration, they are alike charming. 
Russian work lacks some of the fine- 
ness of the best Byzantine work, but 


warm harmonious color. But at times 
the colors are sober and quietly im- 
pressive. Certain tone combinations 
are seemingly traditional. Dark greens 
and white frequently go together: 
dark green, yellow and a deep red 
are also characteristic: while a dis- 
tinctive touch is given by a peculiar 
and frequent employment of a tint 
of pinky-white. 

Although a great number of ex-. 
ceedingly beautiful speciniens of Rus- 
sian enamel were (and, one hopes, 
are) to be found in Russian museums, 


| they are not so frequently found be- 
| yond its borders as to allow of their 
being commonly appreciated at their 
The cream of Russian ex- 


ig for men. 


as A foreigner.. Her tam, her blue 
unen middy “blouse, her kilted plaid 
skirt, her class sweater might belong 
to any American college girl. And 
most of these things were not pur- 
chased in New York, but in Constanti- 
nople or Adrianople, where, she says, 
middy suits are generally worn by 
school and college girls. Her blue 
tailored suit, “made in Turkey.“ 
might well have come from an Ameri- 
can shop. With it may be worn the 
tarshoff, which consists of a cape-like 
headdress of serge and chiffon, and 
which folds back into a pretty and 
enviably becoming turban—the na- 
tional hat far women just as the fez 
She fluffs her hair down 
over her éars like other Jackson stu- 
dents» However, hers is the curliest 
hair in the college, and the black 
‘little curl that she tries to plaster 
ir.to a “fishhook” on her forehead per- 
sists in remaining a spiraling ringlet. 

In her intelligence she is most of all 
a surprise. One year ago she had 
studied or spoken no English. Now 
she speaks extemporaneously and 


charmingly before audiences. She out- 


ranks many of her classmates in 
chemistry, physics, biology, mathemat- 
les, and French. The keenness with 
which she distinguishes between Eng- 
‘lish words is astounding. 

Mr. Crane, Ambassador to China, 
established a fund to pay the expenses 
of six Turkish students, preferably 
girls, who. should be selected to come 
to American colleges for graduate 
work. There were a host of appli- 
cants. Fatma Reshid was one of 
them. She comes from the University 
of Constantinople. There, and in co- 
educational preparatory school, sbe 
says that she carried a program twice 


as heavy as is customary in America. 


Recently she addressed an audience 
under the auspices of the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union on 
“The Professional Woman in Turkey.” 
It appears that there are already many 
women in teaching, in business, in art, 


and music. The opportunities are in-- 
sreasing.- rapidly. 


For fifty years 
Turkish women, graduates of normal 
schools, have been teaching in the 
lower schodis: The number of college 
graduates is increasing enormously. 
In one coeducational college the 
entering class of 10 women was in- 
creased the next year to 100. Many, 
on graduating, plan to be teachers. 
But, she says, as in America, teachers 


are not well paid, and many women 
have turned to business—rot only as 
typists and stenographers, but as man- 
agers of shops. An increasing number 
are successful as painters, illustrators 
for magazines and post card de- 
signers. 


tirely religious, as least imbued with worth. 
a strongly religious flavor. The art | amples is known to us through “The 


was fostered, like that of ikon paint- Antiquities of the Russian Empire.“ 
ing, in the monasteries where rode The beautiful effect of the eolored 
clesiastical metal-work of every de- ¢damels on their ground of gold is one 
‘scription was produced. As early as ot oriental richness and splendor. Of 
the twelfth century the Russian en- those illustrated, the chefs-d’oeuvres 


amelers understood the difficult tech- are the two golden plates of Tzar 
nique of cloisonné so well that their Alexis (mid-seventeenth century). One 


here, as high as-the twenty- 
Cromwell, Squire of Peterborough. | somew y 
Carlyle Prone “the lonely, shy, kind: | ninth floor of his office, the steel man 


fu i. finally became less conscious of the 
hearted man.“ and admired “his fine 
gifts of, intellect and character.” He world trade carried by the ships out 


there in the harbor, than he was of 
was very independent, no sycophant; 
he did not know him too well and the : his own workmen toiling in his Penn- 


sylvania mills. The labor leader was 
whole experience would be something 
new. Kind letters had passed. Come aAuite frankly out to abolish the wage 


system. The steel man concluded that, 
any day and without warning if vou after all, world trade and economics 


committee,” and “editor.” A commit- 
tee of 50, representing all the organi- 
zations and churches of the commu- 
nity, was organized to see the paper 
through the press and assist with the 
gathering of the village news. Head- 
quarters ‘the newspaper had in “The 
Clubhouse,” for the Woman’s Club of 
Scarsdale has taken over an enchant- 


Be 2 | through the One sees them 
Soa 2 morning coming 
i etraight off into the 


day. 
the 


g even toward the 
afternoon. But what 


+ \ Oy: rested’ yet uninformed in- 
‘wa care, and the answer is generally 
| the last expected. The honeybee 
never does anything without an in- 
telligent. motive. It ie not 
non-existent flowers that 


doe prime nécessity for the in- 
0 of the hive, and will be- 
ae dome — so with every day 


1 twardly the hives appear 
t be so quiet and inactive in these 
20 } of the year, the truth is 


» been going busily 

the “turn of the 

Dt Christmas was hardly 
-the queens in all strong 


ing pre-revolutionary Dutch tavern 
and made a community home of it for 
club members, a meeting place for 
the club, a dining place on nights 
when the cook is out, or on all nights 
if there isn’t any cook at all, and an 
inn for the extra guest of the club 
member who has no “‘spare room.” 
From the first the telephone began | 
to tingle, quite like a Park Row city f 
room; and a flare for reporting grew | 
up in the town that made the editor’s 
room in the club as much of a center 
as a country post office. Everybody 
who had news to impart, instead of 
running over to Mrs. K’s, sought out 
the editor; every one with a com- 
plaint about anything found head- 
quarters to complain to; the cook who 
wrote poetry brought in her poems; 
Benkins, we'll call him., who) had weit- 
ten a novel in secret, dragged it out. 
The Sniffkins, we'll call them that, 
went off to Arizona, and found The 
Enquirer a perfect way to communi- 


| cate their joys abroad to the suburban 


homekeepers. A round-robin, that was 
what The Enquirer became. Other 
clubs in the town found it useful to 
stick their announcements in the 
paper; it saved atternoons of address- 
ing envelopes. The paper was and is 
alive! The husbands took an interest. 
The golf club sent in announcements. 
The village board got up early Sat- 
urday to read about its own doings. 
A colyumnist who might otherwise 


surreptitiously sent them off to “The 
penser The Scarsdale Duquirer.“ A 

woman, my friend, was en- 
Rg to come out from town, at a 
salary, and the paper not just 


the an outpouring of the village, but one 
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ot the institutions of the place. 

And the paper made money, some- 
thing more than two thousand dollars, 
I ‘believe, in the first year. It served 
its 8 social purpose; vou 
can have no idea how the community 


i Dlossomed as it came to know itself 


running. this public mirror of 


.| Scaredale’s life, and it was marked 


tor after he lett 


vou made a sincere eee upon 


‘then 4 cireus the ae. Sa 


like. Bring some books. If you don't 
find yourself at ease with us, you have | 
really but to go off without gny sort 
of ceremony as soon as you like.” 

Details of train and coach were 
given, and Carlyle replied to Fitz- 
Gerald's offer to meet him at Ipswich. 

“If you have a gig and pony of 
course it will be pleasant to see your 
face after my shrieking, mad (and to 
me quite horrible) rail operation; 
but if I see nothing I will coura- 
geously go for the coach.’ 

Like a schoolboy, however, he be- 
gan to picture the coming pleasures. 

“I hope to get to Farlingay not 
long after 4 o'clock and have a quiet 
mutton chop in due time, nay, I could 
even have a bathe if there was any 
sea water left in ‘the evening.” 

He would bring books with him and. 
being used to several hours of soli- 
tude every day, he could not say he 
was ever bored with being left well 
Alone, but “we will drive to any place 
you recommend.” 

Needless to say, the visit was a 
grdat success. He liked the house 
and the farmer with a Suffolk accent, 
“a dialect almost equal to Nithsdale.” 


| simmered down eventually to the ques- 
tion of wages. I, ligtening to both 
sides of the sandwich, found them 
agreed on the fundamental point upon 
which the whole structure rested. 


They did not, of course, agree to 


what was to be done about wages. 


Abolish them entirely, said one; re- 
duce them to set railroads and world 
trade flowing freely again, said the 
other. Freights and charges of all 
sorts that go to make up costs, said 
the steel man, were essentially matters 
of wages.. He had told his labor so. 
During the war. Went right out mak- 
ing speeches to them in halls. Never 
had made speeches before, disliked 
to, but the need was great. 


“And as I talked,” he said. “I was 
conscious of the mass of force there 
before me in those men, of their 
eagerhess for leadership.” He turned 
quickly in his chair and struck the 
desk with his hand: That's what 
Labor needs,” he exclaimed, “right 
leadership. It has none of it today. 
It wants it, will follow it. The times 
must develop the man: We've had 
enough Brindells. Real labor lead- 
ers, thinkers, fair-minded men— that's 


FitzGerald was the best of hosts, and 
the weather was fine. 

Writing to his wife he says, “As for 
me all things go prosperously. . , ; 
Here are the sunny autumn days be- 
gun, and this, the first of them, has 
been one of the beautifullest that 
could be desired, as nice a morning 
as I remember to. have seen, and your 
letter waiting for me, and good Fitz 
sitting patient on a big block, a huge 
stump of a tree root on which they 
have sown mignonette, at the head of. 
the garden, till. 1 ‘pleased to come 
down.“ 

Driving in the gig, sauntering about 
reading in the fields, walking lustily 
as he calls it through pleasant lanes 
and quiet country. roads, it all spited 
him exactly. Before ‘the end of his 
visit he wrote, I already seem to fee! 
twice as 2 for walking, step along 
= A 

design to have ae try again 
8 sea tomorrow. Weather hot 
shining without wind. Fitz has been 
the best of landlords.” 

It was a case of mutual satisfaction, 
; FitzGerald wrote to 
him: “I wish you were here now since 
the ‘weather is far more delightful | 
than when you were here... The 
folk here talk about you constantly, 


them.” 
In return Carlyle meet’ referring 
to the house Fitz Gerald afterward 


rar b 


what we must have if industrial de- 
mocraey is to be realized.” He paused 
and gazed keenly at me. “Name me 
one real labor leader, of the sort 
Labor really needs. Can you?” 

Now, when the men I interview be- 

gin to interview me, as they often do, 
J am usually ready with an answer, 
because wish to set them a good 
example. But this time I. was silent. 
merely e my head. I might have 
replied: man who sat on 
the stool e and told me the 
wage system must be abolished.” He 
is, I think, more of a real leader than 
most. He savors not at all of suave 
politics, like so many. Nen with a 
rising hour of 10 o’clock, I- should 
never suspect him of luxuriating in his 
job. And yet I had not sensed in him 
the spark of fire that. I think must 
distinguish a great leader of men. 
So I held my silence. The steel 
man becamé silent, too.. As he gazed 
out of the window toward sunlit Long 
‘Island. 1 said: 

“I notice you have been reading his- 
tory as Wells writes it.” 
es,“ he repliéd. 


the last part. But visionary. of 
agin 

I did not ask him how he liked Pres- 
cott’s: 
beside the Wells volumes. 
There had been no books on the 
Labor Man's table but the assortment 


called Littlegrange, “When vou get 


of newspapers, was comprehensive. 


WALL PAPER 


on to a friend, Interesting, especially 1 


of. Mexico,” which. lay 


work was little inferior to that of bas festooned borders set with rubies 
their masters. Enamels of this period and decorated with floral devices in 
exist exhibiting all the freshness of | translucent enamel, surrounding the 
coloring which they origtnally pos- imperial eagle, gold on a ground of 
sessed. The skill of the Russian en- green. The other is decorated with 
amelers in the centuries of Mongol the arms of various towns, with inter- 
domination is testified to by the fact | laced arabesques, birds and fruit. 
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that during that period its artists were 


employed by the Tatars of the Golden 


Horde to produce many of the rich 
ornaments which made the courts of 
the Khans the wonder of travelers’ | 
tales. | 
For the finest specimens of Rus- | 
sian. enamel, however, we must look 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth | 
centuries, that period during which. 
the typically Russian arts found their 
highest expression. The first Tzar, | 
Ivan IV (1583-84), is said to have 
been especially fond of enameled 
work and doubtless encouraged this as 
he did the other arts. It has been 
thought that an inspiration to finer 
work may have been received at thie | 
period from Persia. But it is alto- | 
gether more probable that a natural | 
development of Asiatic influences 
(principally Persian and already ex- 
isting as we have seen), took place 
during this time of general renais- 
sance. 
| From ina ‘pitch of excellence 41 
tained in these two centuries, it has 
scarcely since deteriorated. Never | 
has it lost that elusive something 
which. seemingly is inherent in its very 
substance. It has characteristics 
which make it, not only easily recog- 
nizable, but which take firm hold upon 
the artistic sense, so that Russian en- 
amel may easily become a fad, like 
Japanese lacquer or Chinese porcelain. 


Champlevé as Well as ‘Cloisonné 


The greater. part. of Russian work 
‘follows the cloisonné technique but | 
champlevé6 is not infrequent nor is 
painted enamel rare. - 

. Cloisonné, in which the enamel is 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
i | ite News Office 
SYDNEY Wales — Tak- 
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abe pronounced that such courts 
Were authorized to administer punisb- 


151 


New South 


EE 


ax Territoribs of the report that thou- 
sands of Japanese were illegally land- 
ing on the Queensland coast, the act- 
ing Consul-General for Japan, K 
Tamaki, made a statement to the 
Sydney Morning Herald on the rela- 
tions between Australia and Japan. 

Mr. Tamaki said that it had been 
a matter of continual and increasing 
wonder to him what. motives could 
prompt the statements published 
-gentral against the Japanese from time to 
igh and time. Commenting on the Australian 


(apprehension about a Japanese at- 
tack, the. Consul-General said: 


* 


it is desmed necessary to en- 
deavor to bring about a condition of 
things which may save the faces of the 
discredited prophets?” N 


Anglo- Japanese Alliance 


The Japanese Consul-General then 
cited in favor of Japan recent ut- 
of Admiral Sir Reginald 
Henderson and J. L. Garvin, editor of 
the London Observer. He continued: 
Speaking for myself, I can say, hon- 
jestly and without fear of any contra- 
diction, that it has not only been 
my strongest endeavor, but also that 
“The incomprehensible malevolence of all my predecessors, to maintain 


= 3 : the warm@st and most friendly rela- 
expavating and persistent frequency with which it 
jerethods is hinted, insinuated, or openly stated 1 one pg — 22 pany protons 


Mmerican that Japan has sinister designs upon 
r N Auer all the records of speeches or writ- 
| to give stra is one of the greatest mar ings by our principal. Japanese rep- 


vel 
* 2 els of the twentieth century, and resentative authorities will result in 

* showing a similar endeavor on their 

N part. 

There is one other question to 
which I should like to allude, and 
that is the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. The attitude of 
those Australians who would wish 
that alliance to be terminated is an 
insoluble puzzle to me. If Australia, 
which is but a part of the British 
Empire, sincerely believes that she is 
in danger from Japanese aggression, 
what better guarantee*of her absolute 
security could she have than the ex- 
istence of a treaty of alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan, the 
terms of which would assuredly make 
such. fears groundless?” 


ing room of Belgrave mill at Oldham. 
at Zürich, a full report of w ory system 
now been published. Apart from the 
notice brought to chis importent sub- 
ject’ by the zürich congress, there 
have been several welfare devplop- 
ments ih the crowded age A 
of Lancashire-itself, with its mill and}fajled in the end, noble eXpmples were 
forge population of 5,500,000 persons. set. And now the International Cot- 
An example of art embellishments ton Congress has recommended it to 
ignt the spinners and manufacturers of the 


in a cotton mill has just. been rougt 
to light. in Oldham district id nie .world. Welfare work N not charity. 
ng ir makes for | 


t. to attempt to make these pro- 
ceedings by so-called courte-martial, 
administering summary justice under. 
.| the supervision of a military — 

der, analogous to the regular proceed- | 

courts 6f justice, was quite 
IUlusor y.“ 

Sir Nevil Macready, in bis affidavit. 
had dated the present state of rebel- 
lion back to July 1 last, but the act 
for the restoration, — — We mea 
aire compe flrearms act dated for the owing 
eS. thority ogy Be n | August 9 and 16 has settled the 
| ‘Healy. K. C., Mr. Patrick, K. C., and severest penalty for the keeping of 
8 B. Sullivan appeared for the pris- firearms as penal servitude, The ob- 
oner and the Attorney-General (Denis jection, his lordship said, was there- 
95 C.) Mr. Serjeant Hanna, and | fore, one rather for the consideration 

2 Mr. Lipsett appeared for the Crown. of Parliament than for that court, 

Petes are | — which could not durante bello“ con- 
An Act Without Penalty trol the military 1 8 

Ilm a lengthy argum Healy ti any sentence impose 

2 4 * Ae that as 8 exercise of martial law. “Having. 
a must be cogu able at law, that no therefore, given.“ his lordship con- t com radeshtp and reünement. a 
ee _ tribwnal has power to create new. of- ‘eluded, “full weight and anxious con- 5 3 | : 

tense that the prisoner had been Sideration to the powerful arguments | The Practical View | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘sentenced for an act for which no | Which were addressed to * dy Mr. the expfessions of Lancashire men. LONDON, England — Londoners 
penalty exists, tha. neither at com- Healy and Mr. Lynch, we have come to on the subject of welfare work among passing down the famous Strand have 
mon, statute or military law could the conclusion that in this case fm ‘the foreign spinners and manufactur- for months past been entertained by 
prisoner who surrendered be sen- have no jurisdiction to interfere ‘ers dt Zürich was interesting. They the sight of a huge steam grab lifting, 
the proceedings or sentence of the took ‘ine. usual Lancashite practical with an almost human movement, 


punishment upon the ; military court, and that consequently | ities, put | cartload after cartload of blue London 


— view. received its di 
cso ogy soap ad em must refuse the application. Sit ee realized 23 and clay out of the “island” site formed 
nal that was chal- i ees value. There were doubts thtown by the crescent of Aldwych and the legs 100 feet high. These.c have 


case. EMICRANTS SENT upon it, but on the igre ns + ge a 1 3 eb fee Sm! . thy sone | 125 — . mee Nr 3 when, even by simply remaining neu- 
ete ey j ed, an : 11 2 ' 

nnen, BACK TO PRELAND ee ̃˙ Aru x dations of which are now being laid, sight to Londoners for many months tral, she could have left Australia in 

of Lord French: in 1920, and . our great chain of factory towns with and here, when the center block of the to come, and are even now the cause 2 condition of the greatest danger at 

Wimbore in n when seting |»... special correspondent of The Christian the new practice. Happily the cold new building is completed, it is pro- of considerable attraction to the German hands. It is quite foreign to 

n Science Monitor douche thrown over it by the first ; Posed to furnish suites of showroomg | passers-by. the Japanese character to boast of 

ay Goal nne DUBLIN, Ireland — A recent raid Lancashire representatives was re- for merchandise from all over the Architecturally the Bush building | keeping their treaty obligations, but, 

5 — 2 aera lense boarding houses iu Liverpool, lieved by the greater faith of men World. While London has many mas- will be what is known as “modern in the face of the campaign of mis- 

brs 9. r “Trish Republican from the same country like Sir Her- nifcent buildings devoted to commer- classic.“ It has been designed to representation which is now so rife 

e On mele by OFder Of the “ITER Kept ie | pert Dixon Captain Nuttall, A. Foster | Clal offices and palatial stores, where harmonize, as far as its huge propor- and diligent, it becomes necessary to 

the dente of subject aud army,” resulted, it is learned, in they and J. W. McConnel, now the obair- 


3 almost every thing known to human tions will allow, with the surrounding remind some Australians that they 
“ walt ated rt of | apprehension of a dozen or 80 young’ man of the Fine Cotton Spinners and needs or luxuries can be seen and bulldings. Facing th broad thorough- had no better nor more faithful friend 
* pe ng | trishmen bound for America. The Doublers Association. 


there are millions of spint Nes It is business—it pays and 
town 4 industrial success. 
~Green-. 
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is responsible for this nent at COMMERCE. 7 ALACE 


Belgrave mill. It consists of 3 series 
of oil paintings valued: at £300 or 
£400, representing enes from. ; | 
Shakespéare’s plays. Omar Buil ln se the Str and Will Pro- 

vide for the City a Vast neat 
Permanent Exhibition of 
Merchandise From Everywhere 


| concentrated in the 


mediate environs. 


Ot dertie t ‘up and quash | 
the proceedings of the court, counsel | 
for a writ of prohibitioa di- 


* 


work of 


Khayyam’s, “Rubaiyat,” and from the 
poems of Tennyson. The pictures, 
adorn the walls of the workr pf |. 
the reelers. The, effect upon 
the op ves is to keep them 
brighter and develop a higher spirit 


those who hold such an opinion ap- 
pear to have deliberately closed their 
minds to all evidence to the contrary. 
d Neither argument, logic nor facts 
seem to have any effect upon them. 
Can it be possible that this is a sign 
of an uneasy conscience? 


Friendship During War 

“It has been pointed out many 
times,” continued the Consul-General 
in his statement to the Herald, “that 
if Japan cherished any animosity 
toward Australia the time to have 
gratified it was during the recent war 
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ECONOMY AS SEEN BY 
VISCOUNTESS ASTOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England — Viscountess 


ety 
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0 * _. “*guments had no application at all 
Beg se where 


Astor, with her usual breezy direct- 
| : ness, has been telling politicians and 
i h n | Purchased—it has no general show- fare of Kingsway on the north side 22d ally than Japan during the war; 

by insisting that its serv- heir tickets and pass- it the creation of a Bee on hig race, | Room for the use of the merchant | there will — an 1 entrance 80 Which gives to the unkind things now women in particular, in the Lloyd 
shall pursue the law. » |vaiders took their tic e and the combination of humanity with *Pecialist. It is this gap that the Bush feet hish, with tall stone supporting | ald about her a flavor of ingratitude George Liberal Magazine, what she 
7 Attorney-General, opposing the ports and sent them back to Ireland. nusiness success. Terminal Company proposes to fill in columns. On the south side the style of Which all self-respecting Austra- thinks about the economy agitation 
application, held that Mr. Healy's ar- | Notwithstanding the Irish Republican | Of course, at an international gath- the new building on the Strand. | will harmonize as fa: as possible with lians are ashamed, or should be.” 1 which is occupying the thoughts of 
opt Army and other restrictions on emi- ering of the world’s master spinners Rich Associations the Church of St. Mary’s-le-Strand. Mr. Tamaki declared that the char- „ sik le in England just now 
ere * state of rebellion still existed. gration, the number of young people und weavers of cotton, the subject was f The design of the tower has not yet acter of the anti-Japanese propaganda n eis 5 . 
eee comme chief of 8 leaving Ireland actually exceeds introduced for universal application 5 site on 8 — 2 been definitely fixed.’ was interesting from many points 7 res panes oe Bone —_ 

“Swore the stin existed aud re-war rate. Retyfns for Janu- * h beer : ng erected is rich with the asso- view, “For example, one gentleman, ;. 
) Mecessity for making the pos- 2 of this year show ‘he increase to a a agp ia Sg py |clations of the past At the moment | Pi eben — N a * a Mr. HA Staughton, described in the ‘of-different ways, andvmedn different 
Wm capital offense: The de 10 per cent i Comparison with 4 Lancashire cotton employer, and in this article is being written, the last expected that the center and main Sydney. Morning: Herald as ‘a prom- aia byt. A a 
punish hits subjects by January, 1913, per cent more than the debate which followed oral corner of the old gravelly beach of the | block of buildings will be completed inent business man in the East.“ oracu- tician who has a ‘down’ on the govern- 
during a state of insur- in January, 1944 and about 100 per Lancashire spinners and seanetectur- | river is being covered in with cold and by the end orf 1922. Already, it is | larly asserts that ‘the idea of Japan is ment eee e e. pried ee 
not after it is suppressed. | cent over January, 1920. For the first.’ erg n unromantic concrete, The River | stated, over 800 firms have signified | to dominate the whole of the East, 1 1 ier pfs * nding 
once come or this . elas oe their intention of taking space in this beginning with epee ova pth. |” Lady Astor cee e sheate 
g P y new building, which will provide for | to Manchuria, the maritime provinces ||) critically at “loud-voiced patriots” 
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no jurisdiction. 
to the Crown arguments. 
January 


os, tae with 38 per cent. 
this e a with 28 per cent; Leinster 21 per cent; | 
under sentence and detained and Connaught 13 per cent. In spite 
@ tribuna] without any legal sanc- of this drain on the population, and 
“whatever. Answering Mr. Jus- the loss of nearly 70,000 men in the 
| Gibson, Mr. Lynch contended that war, it has increased on the whole by 
he declaration as to the state of war about 84,000 since 1911 census. It is 
unfounded and that the court set ‘computed that this year’s census will 
in in petent court to try find the present population nearly 
al '4,000,000 and that a number almost 
| equal to this left Ireland during the | 


2 Delivering judgment, the Lord Chief ‘aa 3 


ice said r many 
deliberation had come to . NEED OF INDUSTRIES 
N IN QUEBEC SHOWN 


mo jurisdiction to/interfere | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor { 


from its Canadian News Office 
ec—In a recent ad- 
ereau, Premier of 
Quebec, declared that the progress of 
the province depended on its indus 
development. “If you create industry.“ 
said the Premier, “you create big! 
centers and give markets to the 
farmers. You must create cities by in- 
dustries where there will be plenty of. 
workmen: with good wages, prosper- 
ous and able to buy the goods of the 
farmers. Let us create big “centers, | 
instead of having our young men | 
leave the province to seek work else- 
where. Many young men are brought 
up on the farms who have not the 
aptitude for farming and do not like, 
it. If you have great centers, through | 
the development of industry, these | 
voung men will not be lost to us. 
tate of war justi- They will stay here and build up our 
national greatness.” 
werd ot the The Premier emphasized the good 
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Fes 
ge 


said, the duty 
legally protect the 
liberties of His Majesty’s 
en these 
n 1 


element was that the government and 
all citizens should unite for the de- 
velopment of natural resources. 

‘bec would soon be the center of the 


' cashire operative spinner is superior 


others observed, the operatives as a ence of Jack Sheppard. 


2 


‘ible evidence of the strand from which 
The writer of the paper in ques- | 
tion was Sir B. Tootal Broadhurst, the famous thoroughfare took its name. 


Many people will have 


It appears to have been known at one 
time as the High Street of Westminster. 
Long centuries before that time the | 
site was probably the scene of a Dan- 
ish settlement. N 
Many of those who have turned aside 
5 * Ne ö from the bustle of the Strand to watch 
of — and . nat- the steam grab at work will have Te- 
ural science, literature and physical membered the old picturesque timbered | 
: : . and overhanging houses that formed 
culture. By means of learning BAG yen Girest oad Holywell Lane with | 
Sent eer ett lass. eine their bookstalis (and their less credit- | 
ypica! Lancashire factory lass also ble commerce) before ‘the Loaion| 
lads—may attain’ a level of equality | 1 3 a n 
in grace, bearing and 8 wi pete fee n ha | 
oll “7 Pe Pat BE een A be pr ‘little groups of theaters—early forerun- | 
means. It must be admitted that this ners of the present larger groups— 
* carry ing welfare work to a high | that fell under that same demolition 
the Opéra Comique, the Olympic, 
degree. But it provides an inspiring — 
example all the same. And if one and the old Globe. , | 
em do it, why not others? 2 1 a Garden Remains | 
charming piece of social amelſoration. puring the recent excavations. | 
Daring the past 20 years factory op- masses 2 garden mold — — ak | 
eratives, generaly aking, have r tree stumps that probably formed part | 
changed very much. They are better o the garden of the seventeenth 
in dress, conduct, language and car- century house of the Earl of Craven. 
riage, despite the surviving examples have been discovered. On the site of | 
of carelessness and rudeness. Sir E. this house was erected the Olympic | 
Tootal Broadhurst says: The Lan- Theater, the first London theater to 
de fitted with a revolving stage. The 
to the type of a generation ago—in remains of the foundations of this 
home, dress, speech manners, edu- gtage—substantially built ‘brickwork 
cation, personal accomplishments, and girder—were also disclosed by the 
concern for the physical and intellec- , excavators. 
tual welfare of his children, interest ‘Three old inns, with their varied | 
in municipal and national affairs and memeries, occupied part of the present | 
in the natural order of things. The site. 
type will be better in the next gen- stood at the corner of Wych Street 
eration.” This will be so in particu- and Drury Lane, was at one time kept 
lar if the high standard given byf by Robert Hale, the eight-feet giant 
some of the Lancashire employers at of Barnum’s famous show. Here, too. 
the Zürich Congress is heeded and the famous’ Nell Gwynne lived in the 
put into practice. | heydey of her glory, while the nar- 
10 — row streets of this ancient corner of 
Mere Mollycoddlin London gained in notoriety what they 
It is quite true, as some of the lost in respectability from the pres- 


too deeply interested in after the demolition of this pie- 
They used to look upen turesque, it somewhat unsavory, area | 
23 years ago, the Aldwych site was | 
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whole are 
welfare work. 
ideal schemes of this kind—and may | 
do yet—as mere “mollycoddlin’.” It 
may be that some of them would spoil | 
the best of; plans. But that is on 
account of their “bringing-up.” They | 
will get over it by training, teaching 
and example, no doubt. Nevertheless, 
now that there is talk About recon- 
struction, and the making of a new 
world, welfare work cannot be left out 
of consideration. 
In Lancashire, one cannot, in its 
areas, do what is done in 
some parts of the world. In America | 


there are examples which seem to be 
idealistic. Sir Herbert RESTAURANT CO. 2 


altogether | 

Dixon recently alluded to one by Ful- 
ler E. Gallaway, Le Grange, Georgia, 
of which one hears of bands playing 
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The Craven Head hostel, which | 
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London a vast permanent exhibition 
merchandise. 
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LAND COMPENSATION 
SOUGHT IN CANADA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia — An early 
decision is expected to be reached by 
the Maritime Province Government, as 
to the steps to be taken in forward- 
ing thé claims of the provinces to 
compensation for lands alienated by 
the Dominion. The lands,in question 
are territories added to Quebec and 
Ontario, respectively, when their 
boungaries were enlarged within com- 
paratively recent years, “and other 
lands which were set aside by the 
Dominion, in order to provide school 
funds for the prairie provinces. 
Roughly, the contention of the mari- 
time provinces is that they had an 
interest in the lands so disposed of 
by the federal authority and that they 
are entitled to .compensation since 
these territories have been alienated. 
One conference in regard to the mat- 
ter was held by representatives of the 
Nova. Scotia Government and repre- 
sentatives of the New Brunswick Gov. 
ernment and representatives of the 
Prince Edward Island Government 
last summer but no final decision Was 
reached as to the exact demand to be 
made upon the Dominion Government 
at Ottawa. 
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to Java, the Philippine Islands, and 
Australia.“ This is a large and whole- 
sale statement to make, and one may 
be pardoned for wondering how Mr. 
Staughton comes to be qualified to 
express an opinion upon the idea of 


Japan. 

Why Is Japan Suspected? 

“One of the obfections occasionally 
urged against the Japane is that 
they are inscrutable; in other words, 
that they do not carry their hearts 
upon their sleeves, and that, there- 
fore, they are to be avoided; but if 
Mr. Staughton is well enough in- 
formed to be able to express, with 


any semblance of credibility, the ‘idea 
of Japan,“ what becomes of Japan's 


of Siberia, and gradually coming down | 


‘who clamor for economy, though she 
‘admits it is “a vital need for all of 
us, as individuals and as a nation.” 
Her own special reforms, where she 
evidently thinks economy is unwisc, 
are the care of infants and mothers 
dy the State, and education. Of the 
Matter she says: “A lack in this coun- 
try today is first-class, technical and 
scientific workers. It would pay us to 
spend more on good technical educa- 
tion for a far larger number of peo- 
ple. And since it is no good giving 
people technical education until they 
have a pretty good general education, 
that may mean more expenditure on 
education all around. What we do 
need,“ she concludes, “is to be very 
sure that the money we spend will 
‘bring us in a really good return.“ 
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across the Rhine numerous med 
ganizations. From the other side 
Rhine there came provocations 
challenges. France must be in a 
A apply sanctions and to obtain, 


rights. 
There was a violent incident when a 
| Communist deputy, John Renaud, read 
a declaration which referred to “two 
rival imperialisms—French and Ger- 
man.” Louis Barthou protested vig- 
wid against the fromm geen ag of im- 
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RUSSIAN-AMERICAN: 
TRADE POSSIBILITIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
MOSCOW, Russia—-Mr. Martens, who 
before his expulsion from the United 
States of America was acting in the 
Capacity of, Soviet representative in 
that country, has recently arrived in 
Moscow, where he has made the fol- 
lowing statement regarding his expul- 
sion, and the possibility of trade rela- 
tions between Russia and e : 


| 1 — oe F * be * ‘wate ars ty 


Le ene a. in America, was due to 
the Wilson group, and was not an 
expression of the will of the American 
people, or even of the Senate. With 
Senator Harding as President, the 
policy of the United States in regard | 
to Russia will be radically changed, | 
2 the party which supports him is 
most interested in a speedy resump.- | 

tion of trade relations with Russia. | 
.“American commercial circles are 
already making preparations for trad- 
ing with Russia. Mr. Vanderlip, who | 
on his return from Moscow a short 
time ago to the United States brought 
with him a draft agreement, Which has 
now been ratified by the syndicate on | 
whose behalf he went to Moscow, is 
how again leaving America for Mos- | 
cow. Any negotiations with him, how- | 
ever, can only lead to concrete results | 
if the American Government gives 
serious guarantees in respect to the 
exchange of goods, and also guaran- 
tees the inviolability of Russian goods 
and gold in America, and, further, re- 
moves the possibility of the recurrence 
of such incidents as the expulsion from 
the States of the Russian diplomatic 
mission. Senator Harding’s govern- 
ment will, no doubt, give these guar 


1500 feet above the Sea, with steep, 
narrow streets, one of which is a car- 
riage” road winding down to the plain 
below to the .railway, and a square. 
Every Greek town and village of any 
size has a square, corresponding to the 
ancient agora. We had stayed the 
‘night before at the watering-place in 
the plain, and I had been up to Hypati 
to arrange with a man to be our guide 
for a journey southward over the 
mountains; and we expected to find 


“obliged to resign. 
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Alete. by Phyllis Emmerson 


an him waiting for us. But we were late 


{of the moment. the 
String us letters ot introduetion to 


„American manufacturers were very 
indignant with Mr. Wilson for his pol- 
icy’ which compelled thé cancellation 
of the numerous Russian orders which 

placed in America. Trade 
with Russia is not only of importance 
to American manufacturers, but also 
to American workingmen, as Russian 


in arriving, and he proved a surly fel- 
low who now said it was too late to 
start, atid he would not go ih the heat 
of the day, and we should not arrive 
at our destination. That evening we 
had about 20 miles to go. He was quite 
firm, atid we were feeling helpless, 
when a large and genial man came up, 


orders will undoubtedly contribute to 
an improvement of the economic crisis 
which exists at present in America. 
“The craving of Russian immigrants | 
in America to return to Russia is very 
great, and it is most difficult to hold 
them back, despite the warnings as to 
the hardships which they are told they 
will have to endure in Russia. it is, 
therefore, necessary to prepare meas- | 
ures for the best utilization of this 
mass of highly skilled workmen. 
“There are no grounds for any anx- 
iety as to our future relations with 
8 1 e manufacturers 
i not engage in abstract discussions en 
with the Soviet power, but will hurry Va eee eee 
up to Include a trade agreement with 4 
‘Russia before other countries do 80.” | 
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Old bridge across the Mornos River at Steno, by Phyllis Emmerson 


our journey, Greece, England, the war, 
and this year’s failure of the vineyards. 
We were growing impatient, wishing 
that these pleasant people would also 
see about finding us a guide (you get 
used to expecting others to do things 
kor you in Greece, so friendly is every 
fone). But we were wrong. Scouts 
had already been sent out and pres- 
ently one returned with a man who 
would go with us and had a good pony. 
We bargained over his pay, came to 
an agreement, and he went off to get 
— animal ready. Mean while our host 

the shop-owner, was 


friends of his living in two of the vil- 
lages we were to pass through. We 
would stay with them. 

About 10 o'clock Aleko, our guide, | 
returned with his pony, on his back 
a large wooden pack-saddle. So travel 
all’ Greeks in the interior, walking 
and riding the whole day. The ponies 
are small, sturdy and generally very 
| sure-footed. We fastened our packs 
ito the saddle and started off, first— 
it seems inevitable in Greece—down 
the 1500 feet we had climbed, then 
j steeply up the other ‘side to about 3000 
| feet, till we reached a village and a 
| good spring, where we rested and had 
lunch. 

It was July, and midday, with no eloud 
to be seen except it may be hovering 
over some distant mountain peak, but 
the air was so fresh at this height that 
we were glad to sit in the sun. We 
resumed our journey, continuing to 
climb till, with a last steep ascent, 
we reached the top of a narrow sad- 
dle —we were now nearly 5000 feet 
up—with an immediate and equally 
steep descent as the other side, and 
firwoods to right and left of us. From 
here we looked far over the country 
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A Great Store for 


MEN’S SUITS 


You'll find here clothes that have 
the good characteristics of fine 
custom Fabrics tha! 
cannot be 


SH 


Portland. 9 


“One of the Pacific 
Northwest’s Great Banks” 
the 


—— 


— of tae Gi Gisbe. 
The 
pe States N sited: 


thet it has good air or thriving trade, 


above the well, and parties often make 
detours to reach them. 


down in the gathering dusk—we had 


Reproduced by permission 


and want to drink, but Aleko would 
say no: “It is not clear, it is not cold. 
There is a spring a little way farther 
on, where the water is good.” Weobeyed 
reluctantly: to our northern senses 
the stream was clear and cool enough. 
But he was always right; we reached 
a stream as pure as crystal, and so 


“dren. 


curiosity was shown about us or our 


— 


cold that we exclaimed with delight; 


and Aleko would add that presently; of Vardousi on the right bank. We 
we should come to another spring still 


colder and better, a little higher up. 
Greek peasants talk much of springs 
and say of a village or a town, not 


but that it has an ‘abundance of good 
water. A low stone wall and basin 
(for animals) is built for such springs, 
the water coming up a wooden pipe. 
The source is generally immediately 


So we walked on very pleasantly 
in that clear and cool air, stopping 
once at a miller’s for an ouzo ‘and 
to sat some cherries; through many 
firwoods, down into a deep and nar- 
row valley, well cultivated, with the 
water of a stream carried in chan- 
nels through the fields, up over an- 
other steep saddle, then gradually 


passed the main watershed now and 
were in a new river system that 
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had even the Aabrt explanation of 


dark, she welcomed us ‘with as — 


simplicity and ease as if we had not 
only been expected but were old 
friends in the 8 

weekly call. Kalos oriste,” to which 


we reply, Kalos sas evrame” (it * 


well that we have found you). 

were shown into the sitting room, 
and many other members of the fam- 
ily came in, our hostess" father, a 
priest from the village we had passed 
on our journey and who insisted on 
our staying with him on our return, 
her sister, two of her husband's -sis- 
ters, a cousin, and some shy chil- 
Presently some rich cherry 
jam was brought in, of which you 
take a spoonful and then drink a 
glass of water. We talked for a long 
time on all subjects, but no special 


doings, no hint was given that we 
were doing anything unusual; we 
were just accepted, strangers from a 
foreign country with an introduction 
from.a guest friend in another vil- 
lage. Our guide, of course, and the 
pony shared all the hospitality. The 
talk that evening, indeed, went on 
longer than we wished; we were very 
hunery, and it was not till 10 that we 
were given supper of eggs, cheese and 
yaourti (which is made m sheep’s 
milk soured, a little like junket but 
not so sweet). Then mattresses were 
put down for us on the floors of the 
living room, clean sheets and blankets, 
and we retired to sleep well. 


Next morning after breakfast our 
host accompanied us on our way, as 


he had business in Athens and was up 


habit of making a 


pulse in 1777, from ‘the Duke of Su- 
dermania, head of the principal chap- 
ter of the Swedish brotherhood, who 
accompanied his brother, Gustavus 
III, to Petrograd that year. 

The Russian lodges: were then in 
close touch with the Prussian Grand 
Lodge, over which Prince Ferdinand 
of Prussia presided. About that time 
Freemasonry in Russia began. to lose 
its original character and became 
mixed up with alchemists, illuminati, 
and various charlatans. In 1782, the 
martinists were founded at Moscow 
and made rapid progress, building 
themselves a temple, but their meet- 
ings were soon denounced by the 
police as hotbeds of revolutionary 
propaganda. Paul I was a member of 
the craft and he, too, had been drawn 
into the martinist movement, of which 
Prince Gabriel Galitzine was a prom- 
inent member. Novikof, another 
leader, was sent to a fortress at 
Schlusselburg, where he remained 
until Paul I released him on his ac- 
cession to the throne. 

In 1731, Capt. John Phillips was ap- 
pointed by the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land to be provincial grand master of 
Russia, and, in 1734, Gen. Lord James 
Keith, brother of the Barl.of Kintore, 
grand master of England in 1740, was 
master of a lodge at Petrograd . The 
number of lodges increased to such 
an extent that, in September, 1776, 
the national Grand Lodge of Russia 
was formed. In 1779, a rival grand 
lodge under Swedish authority was set 
In April, 1782, a law was passed 


walking 16 miles or so eastward to 
the nearest railway station. Our way 
lay south down the 
Mornos River, which here for about 
10 miles runs due-north and south 
between the cliffs of Guiona on the 
left, and the more gentle lower slopes 


parted with many expressions of 
thanks. and good. will, and an earnest 
requést from Aleko to our host, that 
when next the latter came to 
Hypati he must ask for him, Aleko, 
and he would find a good return for 
his ann 
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SALT RIVER VALLEY DAIRYING 


valley of the | 
press of all the 


forbidding secret societies throughout 
| Russia, but the Freemasons were not 
included and two years later the Em- 
ssias invited the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland to establish 
there a Scottish lodge under the name 
of the Imperial lodge. 

In 1797, the law against secret so- 
cieties was renewed, and, although 
Freemasonry was not mentioned, Paul 
I caused all the ters of the lodge 
known to him to give their hand and 
word that they would open no lodges. 
Alexander; renewed the decree on his 
accession to the throne in 1801, but 
shortly afterward caused it to be un- 
derstood that he would not interfere 
with the meetings of the craft; and, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


PHOENIX, Arizona—The Salt River 
Valley, once known as the greatest 
dairying section of the Pacific coast, 
is returning to the industry, with 
thousands of cows arriving to feed 
upon newly planted pastures of alfalfa 
that succeed great areas devoted to 
long-staple cotton last year. New 
irrigation enterprises are planned, one 
of them, north of the valley, is ex- 
pected to develop 30,000 horsepower 


in 1816 and and 1817, many lodges 
were reopened and new lodges formed. 
In 1822, however, in consequence of 
dissension which arose, the Tzar is- 
sued a Akase ordering the closing of 
all lodges and forbidding them at any 
future time to reopen. Since that 
time there has been no Freemasonry 
in Russia, although Russians in other 
countries have been initiated, and 
should the ban ever be removed there 
will be found many in Russia qualified 
to form lodges and conduct Masonic 


and to irrigate 40,000 acres,’ ‘ } 


business. 
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JORDAN MARSH COM PANT New England 


s Greatest Store” 


The Following Very 


Important Sales 
Begin Today, April 4 
IJ. April Sale of Home Furnishings 


Including Kitchen Goods, Hardware, China, 


Glassware, 


A yearly event noted for its unusual values. 


II. April Sale of Floor Coverings 


Imported and Domestic Rugs and Linoleums, including many suggestions for summer homes. 


III. April Sale of Hosiery 


Hosiéry for men, women, 


boys and girls—many different 


Lamps 


and Firéplace Goods. 


1 


lots, all specially priced. 


A typical value: Women’s Black or Colored Silk Hose, some with lisle garter tops, 1.95. 


IV. Philippine Blouses 


Women’s and Misses’ Handmade Blouses of French voile and batiste. 
Very special at 2.65 and 3.65. 


styles with long sleeves. 


* 


Very attractive 


Women’s Gloves at 1.40 a Pair 


Fifteen hundred pairs first quality imported Lambskin Gloves in white, black and wanted 


colors. Exceptional value. 


—— 
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These 
‘colors. 8 
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are gan ake Exceptional value. 


VI. Silk Jersey Petticoats at 2.95 . 


have deep plaited flounce and come in three different viens All the haf cer: spring 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


April loves to bring surprise, 
Has both dark and sunny skies, 


She changes, changes for our sake, 

Thinks it tiresome to make 

Every day the same. 

She worke sometimes from morn till 
night 


For she wants to make us quite 
Happy that she came. 


Cottontail Finds 
Some Friends 

Way off in the woods lived Cotton 
tail. Yes, Cottontail was a little 
rabbit. Mother Bunny named him 
that because his tail was white and 
fluffy like cotton. 

His home was in a nest scooped out 
loft turf and lined with some of 
Mother Bunny’s fur. Over him was 
a blanket of dry grass through whose 
tiny holes he could see patches of 
Sunlight and the roof of green grass 
waving above him. Sometimes his 
mother Was gone a long time and he 
would stay quietly in the cozy nest, 
listening for the soft thump, thump. 
of her furry paws when she returned. 

It was not long before he went to 
live inx the brush. Then over the 
grass he would gallop, for he waa very 
nimble. He could jump high and far 
and fast. Often he sat on his 
| haunches with his forepaws in the 

air, his ears -pointed as though he 
were listening. 

One day when the air was fragrant 
with the escent of buds, leaves and 
bark, he stretched himself out on a 
sunny spot in the woodland, near a 
brook. Soon he was fast asleep. 
When he awoke he found he had a 
number of visitors. I wonder H you 
could guess who they were! 

He was about to run away, when 
a frog croaked, “Please stay. We want 
to play with you.“ 

Yes, the frog was one of the visi- 
tors ) 


“Do you like honey?” buzzed a bee. 
I'm making some today and would 
be pleased to share it with you.” 

“Twit, twit, twee,” sang a gay little 
goldfinch whom Cottontail hadn’t 
spied until just then. A friendly 
grasshopper wanted to play a game 
of “leap-frog” because he had seen 
Cottontail jump very high and so, of 
course, knew that the little rabbit 
would make a good playmate. 


You may be sure Cottontail would 


have stayed longer to frolic with these 
new friends had he not heard his 
mother’s low call. Away he scurried 
with a hop, skip and jump, his long 
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of barns, cattle-sheds, and other build- 
ings, in hollow trees, holes in cliffs, 
ivy-clad ruins, dovecots, and church 
towers; all are favorite resorts. 

Occasionally this owl is abroad in 
the daytime, especially during late 
autumn and winter. The writer has 
had the opportunity of observing the 
same bird flying almost daily for a 
period of nine or ten consecutive 
weeks in the depth of winter, espe- 
cially on the bright, sunny days. It 
haunted the same ground and usually 
at the same hour. : 

The flight of the White Owl is-par- 
ticularly buoyant, owing to the light 
weight of its body compared to its 
large wings, which measure in ex- 
panse 36 inches. It gently flaps and 
floats along in absolute silence; no 
rush or whirr of wings is audible, 
however still the evening air may be, 
due to The softness of its downy plum- 
age with which it is provided. The 
coloring of the Barn Owl's plumage 
also renders it almost invisible in the 
gloom, as the entire undersurface is 
of silvery whiteness, which obliterates 
its form when viewed from below with 
the sky above as a background. Be- 
sides its usual screeching call, the 
Barn Owl utters a shoring cry, which 
is generally supposed to be the call 
of the hungry young owlets when in 
the nest. 

If disturbed during the day, this 
owl assumes quaint attitudes, stretches 
itself out to full length, sways 
from side to side and snaps its bill 
loudly at the intruder. The Barn or 
White Owl has the whole of the 
plumage of the upper part rich, golden 
buff delicately speckled with white, 
gray, and brown, the conspicuous 
facial disk white, the edge finely 
speckled with brown, the wings and 
tail barred with brown; the whole of 
the under parts are pure white, bill 
also white, the legs and toes covered 
with white hair-like feathers. 


Sweet Peas 
Sweet peas are among the most 
handsome and fragrant of all our gar- 
den flowers, and. yet some of the 
easiest of all to grow. But their 


|flowering season is not so long as 


that of many other flowers, and if you 
would like to have them in bloom all 


sow all your seeds at the same time, 
must sow some in. early April, and 
some later in the spring. 


* 


Toys for Sale 


Mr. Dingle was a toy maker of a 
very unusual kind, for he made the 
toys al] himself, and when they were 
finished they were so splendid he 
could not bear to sell them. 

This morning Mrs. Dingle was in 
the workshop dusting them with her 
feather brush. There they stood in 
a row propped up against the wall. 
First came Pussy Cat, Gollywog and 
Cuckoo, then Jack-in-the-Box’s box, 
and after that Teddy Bear, the Police- 
man and the Sailor Boy. Mrs. Dingle 
had been tickling their faces in turn. 
She stepped back to admire the Police- 
man, “Ah,” she said, for of course she 
often talked to them, you're a beauty. 
Dingle did a fine day’s work when he 
painted your red cheeks and put the 
little machine inside to make you 
walk.” 

Just at that moment Mr. Dingle 
came in, carrying some kind of a clock- 
work contrivance. He had hardly 
shut the door behind him before Mrs. 
Dingle ran to him and said, “Now 
Dingle, I ask you for the hundredth 
time—which one are you going to 
sell?” and she nodded over at the toys. 
“Now what do you say to selling 
Sailor?” Mrs. Dingle went on when her 
husband did not answer. 

“Sell Sailor Boy,” called Dingle, in 
great consternation. “Why, it’s not 
three weeks since I sewed him into 
his' fine serge suit and painted his 
bonny blue eyes—don’t you remember, 
my dear, how the paint was a little 
too wet and a streak of blue ran down 
each cheek?” 

Mrs. Dingle did remember; after all, 
perhaps it wasn’t fair to sell Sailor 
Boy so soon. “But—why not Golly- 
wog?“ she asked. “It’s three years 
come Michaelmas since you fitted him 
into his stockinet suit and gave 
him his boot-button eyes.” ‘ 

“So it is, my dear,“ said Dingle, 
“and just think how we'd miss him 
after three heppy years.” Then he 
added, slyly, “Perhaps we might sell 
the Policeman now.” 

“Dingle,” said his wife, stepping 
back and shaking her head, “The Po- 
liceman is the admiration of all the 
neighbors when you wind him up and 
make him walk. No! the Policeman 
shall not be sold!” 7 

“Dahlia Dingle,” called her husband, 
laughing, “you love our family just 
as well as I do—and that reminds 
me—” here he began to search his 
pockets. How could we sell our toys 
when the postman has brought a letter 
from Cousin Buskin to say he's bring- 
ing his two bairns Janet and James to 
spend a month with us.” 

“And you never said a word about 
it!” Mrs. Dingle cried. “Why there 
are a hundred things to be done! 
Cakes to be made, the cow to be 
milked and a pannikin of strawberries 
to be pulled. Come along Dingle at 
once and help me put the pink frill 
round the canary bird's cage.” 
she bustled and Dingle followed more 
slowly. . 

A strange thing happened. One by 
one the toys turned their heads and 


locked at the door. Pussy Cat crept 


d listened. It's all right.“ 
ot coming back 


around a | 
„Here's a 


Out 


r en 
pretty kettle of fish,” said 


very serious he asked in a ane hwo 
per, “Which one is going, sold?” 

“It’s worse,” eaten the Gue 43 

“Children!” exclaimed Golly. 

“Coming to stay,” roared 
Sailor. 

“A whole month,” said Pussy. 

“We won’t have it,” growled Teddy. 
“Let’s rebel; let’s—escape.” 

Cheers greeted this remark; only 
the Policeman kept quiet. 

“I propose we form a committee,” 
meowed Pussy. 
man.” 

Golly stepped forward without more 
delay to address the meeting. “Mr. 
Chairman Teddy,” he said, “or Mr. 
Teddy Chairman, or plain Mr. Chair- 
man—” . 

„He's not plain,“ shouted. Jack, 
popping up out of his box. 

“Order, order!” called Teddy, shut- 
ting down the lid of Jack’s box with 
his paw. 

Golly continued. 
Mr. Chairman, we are to 
always have been and toys we always 
will be.” Cheers again. “We have 
led a quiet life, our existence has been 
uninterruptedly tranquil—” 

“Cock-a-doodle-doodle-doo,” crowed 
that impudent Jack, bobbing up again. 
Down came Teddy’s paw on the lid of 
the box. Order,“ he called, “order.” 

“We want peace and quiet,” purred 
Pussy. “Children, why children may 
even want to play with us.” 

“Cuckoo,” sang the Cuckoo. 
run away. Cuckoo,” 

“If we run away, Capt'n,“ said the 
Sailor Boy, touching his cap to Teddy, 
“what I want to know is how will 
Jack go when he ¢an’t get out of his 
box?” 

“I'll hold on to Pussy Cat's tail,” 
said Jack, bobbing up. 

“Meow,” “mumbled Pussy, “I object.” 

“Order, order,” called Teddy, and 
shut down the lid once more. “Wind 
up the Policeman; he wants~to talk,” 
he said to Sailor Boy. . 
The Policeman was wound up and 
began to walk round and round in 
circles. He moved very stiffly and 
talked in time to the beat of his own 
feet. “You're all wrong,” he said, 
jerkily, “I’m glad they'll come. Chil- 
dren are great fun. How they'll love 
us!) I want to be played with. That's 
what we're for. If there were no 
children there—would—be—no—toys.”’ 
The last words he said very slowiy, 
for his machinery was running down. 

“IT believe he’s right, mates,” called 
the Sailor Boy. “Let’s have a dance 
while we think it over.” So they all 
danced except Cuckoo and Jack, till a 
knock at the cottage door sent them 
back to their places and they stood 
leaning up against the wall looking as 
stiff and wooden as possible. Not a 
minute too soon, either, for the door 
opened and Mr. Dingle’s voice Said. 
“Run along in there and see my toys.“ 
and in came Janet and a twins, 
and not much bigger than the toys. 
They gave squeals of delight. 

“Aren't they big?’ said James. 

“And aren't they beauties?” echoed 
Jan : 5 

„Oh! ‘I do like you,” said Janet, 


„the 


“As I was saying, 
Toys we 


“I say 


throwing her arms ‘round Golly an 


rolling him 
sat 
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“Teddy, you're chair- 


Drawn kor The Christian Science Monitor 


The Policeman was wound up and began to walk round and round in circles 


“Janet pulled my tail,” this from a 


very proud Pussy. 

“Why didn’t we always play with 
children?“ asked Golly, § staring 
round; but he had to stiffen up very 
quickly for the door opened and 
Cousin Buskin, Mre. Dingle and Din- 
gle himself came in. 

“Well! well!” said Dingle, when he 
saw how the children were enjoying 
themselves. “I suppose that’s what 
toys are made for.” 


The Rubber Eraser 


“Come, Helen, it’s time you were 
going to bed!” called mother. 

“Mother, dear, please may I stay up 
a little longer? Daddy said he would 
tell me a story about something I use, 
and hé hasn’t told me yet.” 

“All right,” said Mother. 

“Tell me about the thing that goes 
on top of a pencil tonight, Daddy. 
A nice rubber eraser.” 

“That is the most interesting of all. 
Rubber comes from tropical lands in 
Mexico and Central and South Amer- 
ica, where rubber trées grow wild, 
just like you saw the maple trees in 
the country this summer. 

“Rubber erasers are the sap or juice 
which comes out of the tree. It was 
first discovered by civilized man when 
the early Spaniards found cloth cov- 
ered with this gum used by the na- 
tives to keep the heavy rains from 
them; rain could not go through it. 

“The natives cure the gum by build- 
ing a great big fire with green leaves 
in it to make a heavy smoke. Then 
they get a stick and take some of 
this sap they get out of the trees on 
it and keep turning it and turning on 
this stick till it becomes all hard, 
then they get more until that gets 
hard. They cut this away from the 
stick and send it to America to make 
erasers and boots, auto tires, water- 
proof clothing and lets of things. 


“In 1843 a man by the name of 


Goodyear, who was an inventor of 
New Haven, sat before an open fire- 
place and was trying, as he had done 
for months, to see if rubber could be 
made pliable and made into the many 
things he thought it could be. When, 
all of a sudden, he got discouraged and 
threw this piece of gum into the fire, 
and went away, determined never to 
try and do anything. with rubber gum 
again. Then he dug ft oft again, and 
behold it was then pliable and possible 
to form into any shape he wanted it. 

“By accident Mr. Goodyear discov- 
ered how to vulcanize rubber. 

“Oh! I have forgotten the most im- 
portant part: before he threw this 
piece of rubber gum into the fire 
had rubbed sulphur into it. 

“The rubber eraser, then, you see, is 
purely the pure gum treated first with 


* : 


tor erasers orhardfor haircombs.” 
“How do they get enough’ trees to 


make all the tires for the automobiles? 


— 


Remember, Daddy, there are four tires 
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was little about farming that they 
didn't know. ; 

Others went to mountains in Wales 
or Scotland or up to the Lakes. That 
was rather more interesting because 
there were climbs to be done and sud- 
den mists which might keép you out 
all night; but there was hardly a flat 
place in the district for a cricket or 
football match, and bicycles were hard 
work because of the hills, go ft must 
have been pretty cramped we thought. 

But the worst kind in our estima- 
tion were those who went to a new 
place every year because their people 
wanted to show them over the coun- 
try, a kind of geographical holiday 
with a purpose. Once or twice they 
came and stayed at our place for a 
year. They had seen so many places 
that they didn’t remember one from 
another; it was rocks one year and 
sands the next, cliffs again with farms 
and mountains thrown in between, and 
they hardly ever knew until they got 
there whether it was a place for boats 
or kites, or whether it was any good 
even taking bathing suits. 

To look back at it now our way 
must have seemed a bit monotonous to 
those globe trotters, We certainly had 
to learn our geography later on, but 
we didn’t believe there was a better 
way of holidaying than ours in the 
world and we don't to this day. We 
went to the Lincolnshire coast—we 
always had gone and we always would 
go—and when you have grown up in 
such a place, so to speak, and are a 
natural explorer there's not much be- 
tween the sea and the wold# that you 
haven’t covered at some time or other. 

We have arrived at the sandhills at 
last. Our : holidays wre practically 
sandhill holidays. For eight twisted 
miles through the marshes from the 
railway the sandhills were never out 
of sight, and now and then you got 
a glimpse of the sea through a “pull- 
over” gap. Our square red house, our 
holiday home, we built right on the 
top of a flat sandhill, and you went 
down steps on one side to the beach 
and on the other to the old fen road 
on the Roman bank. 

The sandhills seemed to be the only 
barrier between the sea and the fens 
and they stretched from north to 
south. Of course the sandhills didn’t 
really keep the sea out, we knew bet- 
ter than that. It was the old Roman 
bank, sometimes buried beneath them 
and sometimes lying behind them, that 
really did it. We had seen a big 
spring tide and a northwest gale 
simply eat up the sandhills and it was 
a sight worth seeing. The tides 
swept in over the flat sands like gal- 
loping horses on these occasions, and 
sometimes they would make a breach 
and the whole village would be called 
out with stakes and fagots to hold 
the sea back until the tide turned. 

But it didn’t happen often and for 
years there would be plenty of sand 
while some other part of the coast 
would be bearing the brunt. Then the 
sandhills were the greatest playground 
in the world. Not far from our house 
was. the coastguards’ look-out box 
where they kept watch with their tele- 
scopes and signal flags, and many a 
wet day we sat and listened to tales of 
their voyages and adventure in parts 
of the world we had never heard of. 

We played hide and seek in the 
evenings with no bounds and no time 
limit but dark. We went tremendous 
walks along the sandhills, climbing 
their peaks, wading through the prickly 
seathorn bushes in the hollows and 
picnicking on the highest crests where 
the great curve of the coast spread 
out like a map below us and tho sea 
filled one side and the green fen the 
other. f 

Our greatest sandhill game besides 
hide and seek and building secret wig- 
wams was a jumping game and it had 
all the pleasures of diving and skiing. 
There were sheer cliffs of sand in 
some places and 20 or 30 feet below 


a smooth slope so soft you could 


hardly climb it. We took a run and a 
jump and down we went, landing on 
the soft sand and rolling out of the 
way to make room for the next behind 
us... And when the tide happened to 
be high in the evenings we would 
wander along the sandhills to “the 
point,” a great wooden groin. buſit to 
protect a weak spot, and we would lie 


‘down as near to the sea as we dared, ~ 


skimming oyster shells and listening 
to the crash of the waves while the 
sun set round and red behind Tenny- 
son’s Somersby and the lightship be- 


gan to wink at us across the sea. 
g * 


Books. Are Ships 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Books are ships in whith to seek 


A foreign land; 8 
Friendly comrades, stanch and true, 
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es a better world.” 

a his address to the meeting Mr. 

| ‘counseled that work for future 

should be predicated upon a 

„ Geclaring that “a 

built upon the achieve- 

past.” Many of the 

touched el the point that 


Choate fellowship at 


3 A va University, 
active 5 the liberal movement in Cam- 
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dge Universi 
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. estigation = ge ge from 
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ehe international side of the or- 
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importance. Students 


to make sure that war shall 

r impossible. I am sure I am 
cing for the young men of Eng- 
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“The Cuban Liberals ‘appeal to the 


who has been 


| Fading at Rea of Ele 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
- from its Washington News Office 


That crimes and violations of law 
‘were committed by the agents of the 


presidential elections in Cuba, 
charged by Gen. José Miguel Gomez, 


for the presidency, in a statement is- 


proofs of the crimes and 3 of 
law committed by the agents of the 
Government of Cuba in the elections 


lately passed. 
Statement Forthcoming | 
“Dr. Angulo,” General Gomez said, 
“will present all this evidence to the 
Department of State, with a formal 
petition from the Liberal Party re- 
questing the Government of the United 
States to make a definite decision in 
this dispute, which decision we will 
gladly respect, even if it should be 
against us, provided it determines 
whether or not the Cuban elections 
were the result of intimidation, fraud 
and violence, and whether the candi- 
date who claims to be elected has or 
‘has not the majority ot the electoral 


United States as a last recourse. We 
are jealous of our sovereignty, and we 
would prefer to settle our internal 
affairs in our own way. But limita- 
tions are placed upon our activities by 
the permanent treaty between the 
United States and Cuba. 

“Moreover, the Liberals appeal to 
the United States because this country 
guaranteed them honest elections. In 
a note of August 30, 1920, this was 
promised definitely, and in many other 
documents the promise was reiterated. 
Moreover, the United States Govern- 
ment, in fulfilling its obligations, sent 
to Cuba a number of observers, some 
of whom made public their official re- 
ports, asserting that the election; had 
been a military conspiracy directed by 
the government against the popular 
will. 

“Tf, after these assurances, the Gov- 


“is of | 
and With much skill on his arrival, 


10 or the nations must get closer later he appeared more inclined to 


ernment of the United States should 
refuse to judge the Cuban electoral 
disputes, the only thing then left for 
the Cuban people, in my personal 
‘opinion, would be for them to resign 
themselves to political bondage. 


General Crowder’s Methods 


“General Crowder began working 
but 


save the exterior forms of the elec- 
toral law dictated by him, rather than 
to look to the real heart of the ques- 
tion. And when his attention was 
‘called to this fact he stated that his 
instructions were limited. 

“In this country my enemies wish 
to make me appear as an habitual 
revolutionist. I have been a revolu- 


| tant, ‘former Premier and now Envoy 
Extraordinary from the Government 


aid of America in protecting France 


“WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Cuban Government during the shepard | 


candidate of the Cuban Liberal Party | Ter 
The Cuban Lib- Som 


Distri Jusserand spoke of their 
, 4 75 Mr. K dg 


tionist only in order to gain inde- 
pendence for Cuba, and after that 
liberty. I have also been a member | 
ot the Constituent Convention of 
Cuba and President of the Repubjic. 
No one can say that during my Ad- 
ministration the popular righté were 
not respected, and that the elections 
were not honest; they were the only 
honest elections held in the Republic | 
of Cuba.” 


intent 
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ically conferred: authority 
— district attorneys to sitter the 
federal courts and secure a ‘federal 
‘injunction against these places with- 
out having to bother with juries, the 
issuance of the injunction being a mat- 
ter entirely in the hands of the federal 


judges. 


‘PUBLIC CHARITY 


‘Speci to to ing Christian Science Monitor 
Office 


It 
Seen. . Seience Monitor its Eastern News 


: 4 
_ NEW YORK, New York—René Viv Ly Miller has come to the ald of Sena- 


tor Salvatore A. Cotillo of New. Tork 
City, and has promi support of 
Senator Cotillo’s bill to protect immi- 
|grants and foreign-born citizens de- 
‘sirous of sending money to friends and 
relations in the old world from being 
robbed by dishonest agents of steam- 
ship companies and express companies 


FUNDS CUT OFF 
through state regulation of money 


erno Washington cpa mission, It is expected that the 
Gov ref State of billxwill be up for final passage to- 
Explains Why Appropriations ‘ma and it is further reported that 


efused| wing Senator Cotillo’s conference 
of State Money Are R bey ns Governor and a message from 
—University Income Reduced | the Governor, the opposition wilted. 


of France to the United States, in a 
speech on Saturday at a luncheon of 
the French Alliance Federation of the 
United States and Canada, sought the 


; r Cotillo had already charged 
the floor of the Senate chamber 
that this bill, which would regulate 
all banking activities of steamship, 
ex and telegraph companies, their 
ts and also private bankers, put- 
them all under the supervision of 
e State Banking Department, was 
untae fought by a powerful lobby 
which had raised $200,000 for the pur- 
pose. The fight, he said; was being 
largely conducted through the columns 
of New Tork's foreign press. 


Agents. Make Fortunes 


Agents of ‘the various companies 
have been making fortunes out of 
ignorant immigrants, Senator Cotillo 
explained. For instance, a man, 
usually a foreign-born citizen himself, 
procures the agency for some steam- 
ship or express company, opens an 
office on the lower East Side, it may 
be, where his fellow-countrymen con- 
gregate, and puts up a sign over his 
door with the capitalization of the 
company printed upon it. The immi- 
grant who sees that sign thinks. a 
company with such a capitalization 
must be perfectly safe and goes in to 
send some money to his people in 
Poland, it may be. If he seems ignor- 
ant, the agent, in taking his money, 
not infrequently gives him, in return, 
not the company’s receipt, but his own | 
personal receipt, which is of no value. 


ae ere on 
A in the cause of justice and 
ni 7 asked for nothing 
„ not even the huge ex- 
of the war, but merely for the 
8 francs needed for her wid- 
“orphans and disabled, Mr. Viviani 
baued: She asked the amount re- 
uind for the economic rehabilitation 
* ee the ones that 
1 0 of her territory, 
et —— point of view, 
and sometimes a quarter of her 
pr and He spoke of the 
mans . up their working 
: 7 finding 
f @ they had left them, 
in . 690,000 houses were 
. mines ens cea made useless 
remain so for at least five 
3 5 could not be put 
to operation decause the enemy had 
r of all the equipment. 
Mr. Viviani urged America not to 
| delteve Germany’s slanderous state- 
ments about France, and not to allow 
herself to be submerged by the prop- 
aganda which was seeking to get hold our people are strongly inclined to the 
of the United. States. opinion that $1,500,000 a year is rather 
Mr. Viviani decorated G. Desaul- a large sum to pay even for the splen- 
niers and Frank M. Pavey with the | did work done by our state univer- 
Order of Knights of the Legion ot sity.” 


es for their work in behalf of The following charitable institutions 
lost their $3000 appropriation by the 


veto: Pacific Coast Rescue and Pro- 
tective Society, Everett; Children's 
Home, Tacoma; White Shield Home, 
Tacoma; Lebanon Home, Ballard; 
Theodora Home, Seattle; Florence 
Crittenden Home, Seattle; Florence 
Crittenden Home, Spokane; Salva- 
tion Army Home, Spokane; Ladies’ 
G. A. R. Home, Puyallup; and the | 
Kitsap County Relief Association. 

In vetoing these bills the Governor 
said: “While each of these institu- 
tions is doing a splendid work, a’ 
human work, a self-sacrificing work; 
and a charitable work, yet in no sense | 
are they state institutions or any 
branch of state government.” 


QUESTION RAISED ON 
TIA JUANA BOUNDARY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


) SAN DIEGO, California — That the 
new part of Tia Juana, including the 
race track and the casino, are in the 
United States and not in Mexico, will 
be the contention soon of Attorney 
Charles Burch in the federal court, 
from its Western News Office where he is to appear as defense 
NEW YORK, New York — Twenty- counsel for a number of persons 
three per cent of the old saloons on charged with violation of the Volstead 
Broadway are still doing business, ac- | act by the importation of whisky sup- 
cording to the survey being made by | posedly across the international boun- 
the Anti-Saloon League of liquor sell- | dary. 
ing in Manhattan. The Broadway sur- The whisky in question is said to 
vey, beginning at the customs house have been bought at the new section 
and covering approximately 12 miles,| of Tia Juana. Mr. Burch claims that 
reveals that of 179 places formerly this territory is rightfully in the 
holding regular liquor licenses, in- United States and that hence, the 
cluding 15 of the largest hotels, only | whisky was not “imported.” He will 
41 places are apparently unchanged | base his claims on the border survey 
under prohibition. of 1917, which, he says, places the 
This is a striking contrast to the international boundary half a mile 
conditions shown on First, Second and | farther to the south. 
Third avenues, where 70 per cent of; Should Mr. Burch’s contention prove 
561 places were apparently still doing | correct, it would mean that liquor had 
the same business, and emphasizes | been served freely and sold in United 
the demoralizing effect of non-enforce- States territory, despite prohibition, 
ment in the sections where a large pro- for more than a year and a halt. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office .- 


_ SEATTLE, Wasbington— The Uni- 
versity of Washington appropriation 
bill for $90,250 was vetoed by Gov. 
Louis F. Hart. He also vetoed, 10 ap- 
propriations of $3000 each for chari- 
table institutions, and one of $50,000 
for the Children's Orthopedic Hospi- 
tal, Seattle. The women's industrial 
home and clinic at Medical Lake was 
given $121,000 anc the Centralia nor- 
mal fund $205,400, by the Legislature. 
These bills were both vetoed. 

In explanation of his action on the 
university bill, the, Governor said in 
part: “I know something of the in- 
stitution’s need for new steam pipes 
and wooden pipes to replace the old 
temporary wooden pipes laid through- 
out campus for the Alaska, Yu- 
kon, Pacific Exposition, but I cannot 
lose sight of the fact that many of 


a ie 


Jules J. Jusserand, the French Am- 
bassador, speaking at. the same meet- 
ing, praised the mass meeting in 
Madison Square Garden where Ameri- 
cans protested against the German 
propaganda that it was alleged had 
been spread at a previous meeting in 
that same place in an attempt to 
cause trouble between Fi fnce and the 
United States. As to the complaints 
against native troops in the Rhine 


ceipt, which is 50 per cent safer. In 


and when the immigrant comes in to 
say his friends have 
that the money he sent has not ar- 
rived, keep putting him off with the 
statement that undoubtedly it has veen 
held up on the other side but will be 
eliyered soon. In the second case, 
although the money is more likely 
eventually to be delivered to the per- 
ison for whom it was intended, it may | 
be held up for weeks or months be- 
fore transmission and used for spec- | 
ulative purposes. These private bank- 
lers now operate without bond or 
license, and thus the State has no 
power or control over them. 


Attempt to Bribe Alleged 


w ‘there and anced 
Arabs among them repre- 
civilization older than 


the 
sented a 
Prussia. 

April 11 has been set aside as Vivi- 
ani Day ir this city and citizens have 
been requested to display the Ameri- 
can and French flags at their homes 
and places of business. Mr. Viviani |, 
will be the guest of honor at a mass 
meeting in Carnegie Hall that even- 
ing, at which Gov. N. C. Miller will 
preside. 


FEWER SALOONS- 
“ALONG BROADWAY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


been offered a $50,000 bribe to drop 
ithe measure; also that his life 
been threatened. 

Another bill introduced into the 
Senate by Senator Cotillo, which will 
— be 1 With 
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out, will be retroactive, and will force 
steamship, express and other com- 
panies, including so-called private 
bankers, handling funds for transmis- 
sion to other countries, to turn over 
$10,090,000 or more to the State Bank- 
ing Department within 60 days after 
passage of the bill. One express com- 
pany has admitted that it has from 
20,000 to 30,000 outstanding claims 
against it for money yet undelivered. 
A Third Bill 

The last bill of the series, which 
may also be incorporated with the 
other two, makes it a misdemeanor to 
withhold for more than five days 
money delivered for transmission to 
other countries, violation of this act 
to be. punishable by one year's im- 
prisonment or a $500 fine, or both. 
The value of this bill, Senator Cotillo 
points out, is that it puts the burden of 
proof upon the forwarding agent, not 
upon the transmitter, and also pre- 
vents him from holding up the money 
to use for speculative purposes. 

The measure called by Senator Co- 
tillo the Savings Banks Transmission 
Bill, to empower savings banks to 
transmit money to other countries, is | 
indorsed by the savings banks of the 
the hard and fast state banking laws, | 
and, it is urged, could be trusted also 
to forward money most conserva- 
tively, not taking it for any destina- 
tion to which they were not reasonably 
sure of being able to deliver it. 

The Cunard Steamship Company, 
which has been one of the most vig- | 
orous opponents of the proposed reg- 
ulation by the State of money trans- | 
mission, said in a statement that it 
. e the bill because it would ex- 
clude this company from transmit- | 
ting money by draft or 


| 


ness, and a great convenience to, 


‘nize as a trust company. 


pany was rejected as unsatisfactory | 
and Senator Cotillo redrafted his bill 
to eliminate the trust company tea- 
| tures, Senator Cetillo held a confer: : 
| ence on Saturday with the State 
Superintendent of Banks to determine 
how much money would be needed fo 
enable his department to supervise 
the money transmission business of 
the steamship and express companies, | 
and will/draft a bill for a sufficient 

appropriation, which he expects to| 
introduce into the Senate tonight. 


is be tarecd evel 0 the, Beata, This ate 
60-day clause, Senator Cotillo points production 


it| . 
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Pack, president of the American Fores- 
try Association, in a statement issued 
y.. This report, he points out, 


yesterda 
shows that a $20,000,000,000 construc- 
tion program “would just about hut 


this country on a pre-war basis.“ 

“If any program as outlined by the 
Senate committee involving a recon- 
struction expenditure of $20,000,000,000 


can be even approximated at this 
time, he declares, “it would bring us 


to the forceful realization of the forest 
products situation, that the American 
Forestry Association has been warn- 
ing the public against for years, The 
Calder report is the greatest cam- 
paign argument on behalf of a na- 
tional forest policy that has ever been 
put out.” 

An adequate forest policy. Mr. Pack 
Gays, would result in growing lumber 
in or near the state in which it was 
used, thereby greatly reducing the cost 
as well as increasing the lamber sup- 
ply. 

“When the state of Florida oats two 
carloads of forest products a month 
from the states of Washington and 
Oregon, the freight bill adds much to 
the .cost of lumber. When the state 
of Minnesota gets 3615 carloads per 
month from these states, the freight is 


State. These institutions come under 20% considerable item. 


“We must have a national forest 
policy in this country. It is a simple 
proposition that would put the, idle 
land nearer the centers of population 
to work growing timber and thereby 
reducing the cost of construction. 
That land should be put to work 
growing trees for lumber which we 
shall need in the future.” 


BIG AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 


—— 


traveler's California's automobile registration in 
If this immigrant is more awake to | check, which it considers a necessary 1920 totaled 588,939 motor vehicle, 
the situation he gets a company re- part of the passenger-carrying busi- which was 25,700 more vehicles than 


New York reported for 1919. There 


the first case an unscrupulous agent travelers, and said that the proposed are 97.699 more motor vehicles regis- 
may simply pocket the whole amount | legislation would oblige it to reorga- tered in California than reported dur- 


‘ing 1919. According to Supt. Charles 


A counter bill offered by this com- J. Chenu,-California leads the nation 


in automobile registration. The 1920 
registration revenue was $5,550,264 in 
fees. 
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SCOTTISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
STANDING 
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championship will be begun, also the 


under the auspices of the Western 


match in the preliminary ties for the 


IFIRST TWO GAMES 


CHURCH CUP TO 
START SEASON 
Executive Committee of United 
States Lawn Tennis Association 
Names Important 1921 Dates 

Special to THe Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The execu- 
tive committee of the United States 


Lawn Tennis Association held ts 


spring schedule meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, and completed its work 
with remarkable speed and smooth- 
ness: After the meeting a number of 
the dates for the leading events. of 
the summer season were announced. 
The first event of the season will be 
the Church Cup contest, to be held at 
the Merion Oricket Club, Philadel- 
phia, June 10 and 11. On the same 
date, a new intercity contest along 
the same lines, between the cities of 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Washington and 
Richmond, for a cup donated by E. D. 
Hotchkiss Jr. of Richmond, will be 
held in the latter city, it was an- 
nounced by A. Y. Leach Jr. of Wash- 
ington, the sectional delegate from 
the middle Atlantic section. On June 
27, at Merion, the intercollegiate 


clay court: championship for men, 


Association at Chicago, at a club to 
be selected. The women’s clay court, 
at the Park Club, Buffalo, New York, 
is scheduled for July 4, and the inter- 
city doubles, instituted last year, at 
Cleveland, on July 21. Commencing 
August 1, the three invitation tourna- 
ments on grass, at Newport, Seabright 
and Southampton, will occupy suc- 
cessive weeks, the latter coming in 
conflict with the women’s champion- 
ship,.scheduled for Forest Hills, com- 
mencing August 15. The principal 


Davis Cup will also be played at New- 
port during this month. On August 
22, at the Longwood Cricket Club 
courts at Chestnut Hill, the men’s 
doubles, mixed doubles, father and son 
doubles, and the junior and boys’ sin- 
gles and doubles, will be played. The 
final round for the Davis Cup, in which 
the United States team will meet the 
winners of the preliminary rounds, 
will be played at Forest Hillis on Sep- 
tember 2, 3, and 5. The committee, 
on the proposal of the Davis Cup com- 
mittee, authorized the erection of 
stands with a seating capacity from 
13,000 to 16,000, for this event. The 
singles championship, at the German- 
town Cricket Club, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, will follow on the 9th, 
together with the veteran champion- 
ship. Several new members were ad- 
mitted including the newly organized 
Metropolitan Tennis Association of 
New York. 


C. S. JACOBS DEFEATS 


YOUNG CHESS STAR 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Samuel 
Rzeschewski, the young Polish chess 
player, played simultaneous chess 
against 19 players at Lorimer Hall 
under the auspices of the Boston 
Chess Club Saturday night, winning 
16, drawing 2 and losing 1. His one 
defeat was at the hands of C. S. 
Jacobs of the Boston Chess Club and 


löst since coming to the United 
States. It was won in 28 moves. 

K. Mott-Smith, captain of the Har- 
vard University chess team, and 
James Hewins of the Boston City 
Club, were the two players who se- 
cured drawn games. Mott-Smith was 
given his draw at 11.23 while Hewins' 
game was the last one to finish. 


hour and the loser made only 10 
moves, Rzeschewski played the white 
men at every board and varied his 
play considerably. 


WON BY CLEVELAND 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR HOCKEY | 


ASSOCIATION STANDING 


>» remaining games of this 
take place at Pittsburgh, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
diem its Bastern News Office 


a wild reach for it, sending it into 
the net or out. Only twice in the 
three sets was Frederick to take 
a game on his brother’s service, while 
the latter broke through eight times 
out of 12. Frank was also familiar 
with his brother’s style in handling 
placement shots which had proved 80 
great a difficulty for Richards, and 
would keep his brother on the run 
several successive shots, until he 
ly got him out of position for the 
placement. 

Frank took the lead in every set, 
breaking through Frederick’s service 
in the first game of the flrat two sets. 
Neither was very accurate, especially 
‘at the start, making double faults 
quite frequently. Frederick was also 
rather wild, driving the ball out of 
court, so that the younger led all the 
way, finally taking the set, in the 
eighth game. The second set was 
even easier, Frederick managing to 
capture only the third game on his 
service. In the final, Frank’s service 
was even more destructive. He took 
the first game at love as Frederick 
returned two services into the net, 
and missed the other two altogether. 
This continued until the score 
reached 3 to 1, when the teller brother, 
by a brilliant use of his remarkable 
reach, took a love game on his broth- 
er’s service, by making three place- 
ments in succession, as he had done 
against Richards on the preceding 
day. But his brother simply increased 
his speed a little, and took the set 
and match in the ninth game, winning, 

The match by 


\ 
FIRST SET 

Pts. G. 
5—31—6 


3221 —2 


Anderson 
Anderson 


SECOND SET 


4 
22 


4 


44 4—28—6 
21 


2—17—1 


Anderson . 4 5 0 4—26—6 
C. Anderson. 0 3 4 1—21—3 
The doubles match which followed 

resulted in an easy victory for S. H. 
Voshell and Vincent Richards over F. 
C. Anderson and B. H. Letson, by the 
score of 6—4, 6—4, 6—2. The winners 
todk full advantage of Letson’s service, 
winning games on it four times out of 
six. Otherwise, Letson’s play was 
good, holding the more experienced 
players to an even game. Richards 
did most of the hard work for the new 
champions, Voshell being content to 
use his severe service for many aces, 
and otherwise playing a back-court 
game. The summary: 
UNITED STATES INDOOR 
TENNIS. CHAMPIONSHIP 
SINGLES—Final Round 
F. T. Anderson, Brooklyn, defeated F. 
C. Anderson, Brooklyn, 6—2, 6—1, 6—3. 
DOUBLES 


feated F. C. Anderson and B. H. Letson, 
6—4, 6—4, §—2. 


— U— — — 


SKELTON TAKES A 
SWIMMING TITLE. 


DETROIT, Michigan—Robert Skel- 


cago, won the United States Amateur 
Athletic Union 440-yard breast-stroke 
swimming championship here Satur- 
day night, establishing a new United 
States record. s time was 6m. 
87 2-5s. This is 10s. better than the 
former, record. 

Stephens Ruddy, New York Athletic 
Club, was a strong contender for the 
entire distance. Jack Howells, of the 
Olympic Club, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, finished third. Norman Ross 
finished second in the trials, but did not 
enter the final event. 

Miss Charlotte Boyle, New York, 
who was considered a probable winner 
of the United States Amateur Athletic 
Union plunge for distance, lost to 
Miss Dorothy McWood, Detroit, who 
captured the event with 60ft. 2in. 

Miss Helen Nolan and Mrs. H. G. 
Mitchell were tied for second at 58ft. 
ein. In the plunge-off Miss Nolan 
went 64ft. sin., the best mark of the 
evening. Miss Boyle’s distance was 
58ft. Zin. 7 


TWO MORE CHESS DRAWS 


HAVANA, Cuba—The sixth and 
seventh { of the chéss series 
which is being played by J. R. Capa- 


the world’s championship resulted in 
draws. The sixth game ended on the 
forty-fourth move and the seventh on 
the twenty-third. 


SELLARO IS CHAMPION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The cham- 
pions of the future took their turn on 
Saturday, when the Amateur Fencers 
League of America held its annual in; 


on Wednesday and : 


| terscholastic fhampionship at the 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

AMES, lowa—Pennsylvania State 
College won the undisputed collegiate 
wrestling championship of the United 
States dy defeating the Iowa State 
College mat team, which has defeated 
All of the strong teams of the middle 
west this season, here Friday night by 
a score of 28 to 18> The easterners 
won by 4 classes to 4 for Iowa State. 
The closeness of the“ contest, which 
was witnessed by the largest crowd 
which ever saw an indoor athletic 
event here, is shown by the fact that 
three of the matches won by Pennsyl- 
vania State were decided in overtime 
periods. 

The invaders were especially strong 
in the lighter weights, while Iowa 
State had a decided advantage in the 
heavy bouts. The 115, 125, 185 and 
158-pound classes went to Pennsyl- 
vania State and the 145, 175 and 
heavyweight to Iowa State. Frank 
Watson 22 of Pennsylvania State, and 
eastern collegiate champion, started 
the scoring for his team when he 
won a decision over Hale Dickerson 
22, Ames, in the overtime periods, In 
the first round, Dickerson went be- 
hind but failed to hold his advantage 
against the fast defensive work of his 
opponent. In the first overtime pe- 
riod, Watson went behind and main- 
tained this position throughout, while 
in the final period Dickerson was able 
to stay behind only a few seconds. 

J. B. Garber 21 of Pennsylvania 
State, and eastern collegiate champion 
in this weight, defeated A. L.. Loucks 
22, of Iowa State, on a referee’s de- 
cision in the third period. The 
two sessions were draws. Five 
periods were necessary to decide the 
135-pound class between Capt. D. D. 
Detair 21, of Pennsylvania State, and 
H. C. Bowen 22, of Iowa State. Detair 
secured a fall in the first overtime 
period in 36s., with a body-chancery. 
Bowen had a slight advantage in the 
early periods. Iowa State made its 
first score in the 145-pound class when 
F. S. Shepard’ 23 won a decision over 
W. Rumberger 22, of Pennsylvania 
State. Shepard was behind 6m. of the 
first period. He had Rumberger in 
danger repeatedly with a  body- 
scissors and half-nelson. The other 
periods were draws. 

A. H. Groth 21, of Iowa State, lost 
a five-round battle to C. E. Mowrey 
21. of Pennsylvania State, in the 158 
pound class. Mowrey secured a fall in 
the first overtime period in Im. 56s. 
with a body-chancery. 

R. N. Barker 21, of Iowa State, 
won a clear-cut decision over Clyde 
Spangler 21, of Pennsylvania State, 
and eastern collegiate champion in 
the 175-pound class. Barker was be- 
hind 5m. in the first period and had 
his opponent in danger several times. 
The next two periods were draws, al- 
though Barker had a slight advantage. 

The most spectacular match was the 
heavyweight in which Leigh Wallace 
22, of Iowa State, weighed-in at 176 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan—E. W. Locka- 
baugh, the Illinois Athletic Club 
player, won the chamipionship of the 


= tournament Saturday by de- 
eating W. R. Brewer, Hamilton Club, 
Chicago, in the play-off of the tie at 
the end of the regular schedule. The 
score of the game which gave Looka- 
baugh the championship was 50 to 33, 
going 77 innings. The champion made 
the victory decisive enough to show 
that he was the class of the tourna- 
ment. He was in the lead practically 
all the way and Brewer scarcely ever 
pressed him. — 
totals were tied at six in the 
ninth inning, but Lookabaugh too§ the 
lead with one in the tenth f and 
after that always was ahead. e got 
11 points in the next five frames 
through a seven in the thirteenth. 
Btewer spurted ahead for a while and 
at the forty-fifth inning was only four 
behind. Lookabaugh began scoring 
soon, however, and after that it was 
entirely a question of how soon he 
would end the game. It was evident 
that Brewer could not stop him. 
Starting the final round, Looka- 
baugh, Brewer and Walter Calder- 
wood were tied for the lead. Looka- 
baugh put out Calderwood, however, 
defeating the Detroit player 50 to 34. 
The Illinois entry was in form in this 
game, finishing it in 68 innings, 
although four was his highest run. 
After barely defeating G. H. Lau- 
bach, 50 to 49, Brewer stayed for the 
play-off by ‘defeating H. B. Kuhn, 50 
to 41. The matches by innings: 
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Vincent Richards and S. H. Voshell de- 


ton of the Illinois Athletic Club, Chi- 


blanca ang Dr. Emanual Lasker for 


o pounds. won a decision over J. S. Me- 
O Mahon 23. of Pennsylvania State, who 
| weighed 240 pounds, and was fully 8 
inches taller than Wallace. The first 
period was a draw, neither man going 
to the mat. In the second, Wallace 
went behind after 2m. and kept his 
heavier opponent underneath for the 
rest of the time. He won a second 
decision. The summary: f 
115-Pound Class— Frank Watson, Penn- 


yivania State, defeated Hale Dickerson, 
owa State, one decision in overtime 


4. period. 
125-Pound Class—J. B. Garber 21. 
o Pennsylvania State, defeated A. L. 
9 | Loucks, Iowa State, one decision to two 


0 | draws. 
0 136-Pound Class—D. D. Detair, Pennsyl- 
_| vania State, defeated H. C. Bowen, Iowa 
State, one fall in extra periods. 
145-Pound Class—F. S. Shepard, Iowa 
State, defeated W. Rumberger, Pennsy!- 
vania State, one decision to two draws. 
158-Pound 8 E. r ao 
‘ Sylvania State, defeated A. H. roth, 
e e was Rone a Iowa State, one fall in extra periods. 
In the first game Friday evening 175-Pound Class—R. N. Barker, Iowa 
W. R. Brewer and G. H. Laubach went | State? Gutanted 2 Spangier, 22 
136 innings, the Chicagoan winning by vania State, ome decision to two draws. 
Heavyweight Class—Leigh Wallace. 
1 point. This game was the most even +... State, defeated J. S. McMahon, 
one of the series, only 2 or 3 points Pennsylvania State, two decisions to one 
separating the players at any part of draw. . 
play. Brewer’s win placed him on 


ie igh fig the stan. 0 ES FOUR GOALS 


The matches by innings: 
R. Laubach—0 0 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—Hugh Fer- 
guson, of Motherwell, scored four 
goals in two matches during the week 
ending March 5, two against Ayr 
United and two against Partick 
Thistle, the games being in the fourth 
round of the competition for the Scot- 
tish Association Football Cup: He 
had thus a very substantiat lead in 
the goal-scoring list,. his aggregate 
being 38, and it seems improbable 
that any of his rivals will be able to 
overtake him. His closest pursuer, 
William Henderson, Airdrieonians, 
had not been scoring for some time, 
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12 goals behind the leader. 
the week also Andrew Cunni am, of 
Glasgow Rangers, improved his posi- 
tion, but comparatively few of the 
mest prominent players met with suc- 
cess. J. R. Smith, Kilmarnock, was 
steadily climbing, whilst J. J. Quinn 
of Ayr United, was also a consistent 
scorer. Apart from Ferguson, who 
scored four goals as mentioned, only 
two players found the net on more 
than one occasion, these being A. H. 
McDonald of Queen's Park, and Alex- 
ander Reid, of Third Lanark, each of 
whom scored thrice. The list: 
Player and club 
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NOT ARBITER FOR MINORS 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Judge K. M. 
Landis, baseball commissioner, in a 
recent decision held that the agree- 
ment under which he became arbiter 
of baseball disputes “clearly intended 
that the minor leagues shall be 
wholly self-governing, so far as rein- 
statement of minor league players is 


~“Sroeortl cocoon 


Hugh Ferguson, 38 
| concerned.” ; William Henderson, Bia ee 26 


8 ae ae ee ip Title 
Clos : | Match Friday Thomas Cairns, 


first 


and as a result he was no fewer than 


F. J. Forbes, Heart of * eetee 16 
Fletcher Welsh. An Lans .... — 


Rangers 14 


Alexander Archibald, Gl 12 


J. J. Quinn, Ayr United. eee SP ee 12 


Charles Duncan, Cee 12 
John Kinloch, Partick Thistle. ...cieces 10 


Andrew Fyfe, Queens Fark. Ʒ 10 


ITALY DEFEATS 
SWISS. ELEVEN 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


GENEVA, Switzerland—aAn interna- 
tional Association football match was 
played on March 6, and nearly 20,000 
Spectators witnessed a victory for 
Italy over Switzerland by 2 goals to 
l. The game took place at Milan, and 
the Swiss team, after making a some- 
what..lengthy journey, gave quite a 
good accaunt cf itself. The Swiss 
kicked-off, but Italy soon began to at- 
tack, and the game had been in prog- 
ress only about five minutes when, 
following some bright passing among 
the home forwards, the ball was sent 
into the visitors’ net. Italy continued 
to attack, but later, after a rapid run 
up the field, the Swiss center-forward 
was able to put the ball past the 
Italian goal keeper. Midfield play fol- 
lowed, but no further scoring took 
place, half-time arriving with the score 
at 1 to 1. 

On recommencing the Italians at- 
tacked strongly and the opposing 
defense was severely tested. After 
about 12 minutes’ play another goal 
was scored for the home side, this 
proving to be the last successful shot 
of the game. Switzerland pressed 
closely in the final part of play, but 


ene 


weak shooting by the forwards was an 


obvious fault. The chief factor in the 
Italians’ success was the superior 
speed shown by the winning team, and, 
indeed, it was only the coolness of the 
Swiss defense that kept down the 
score. 

Only very few matches were played 
on March 5 in the ordinary Swiss 
Association Football League cham- 
pionships. In French Switzerland two 
indecisive results were obtained, 
Fribourg drawing, 1 to 1, with Geneva, 
and Lausanne sharing four goals with 
Etoile. No games were played in Cen- 
tral Switzerland, while in eastern 
Switzerland, Zurich defeated St. Gall 
by 2 to 1 and Blue Stars defeated 
Bruhl by the same score. 


HUTCHISON IS 
RECORD BREAKER 


PINEHURST, North Carolina—John 
Hutchison, Chicago professional 
golfer, won the United North and 
South open championship Saturday by 
completing his final round in 76 tor 


a total score of 291. George Fother- 
ingham of Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, and Fred McLeod of Columbia 
Country Club, Washington, District of 
Columbia, tied for second place with 
a total of 295. 

Hutchison established two new rec- 
ords during the tourney Histotal of 291 
was one of the new records, the best 
previous mark being 293, made in 1918 
by W. C. Hagen, and in 1920 by 
McLeod. The Chicago player had 
rounds of 75 and 69 on the No. 3 
course Friday and of 72 and 76. on 
the championship. course Saturday. 
His 69 was a new record for the No. 3 
course, 

Fotheringham, who was only a 
stroke behind Hutchison at the end of 
three rounds, took a 79 for his final 
round, and Patrick O'Hara, who was 
two shots behind Hutchison, took 79. 
This enabled McLeod to move into 
second place by playing a fine round 
of 72. 

Joseph Kirkwood, the Australian 
open champion, finished in a tie with 
Hagen and Emmet French of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for ninth money. He was 
considered as having made a good 
showing in view of the fact that he 
entered the tournament without pre- 
vious experience on sand greens. The 
leading cards follow: 

Joth Hutchison, Glen view. 76 69—144 
71. 76—~147—291 
75 75—150 
73 72—145—-295. 
m. Bret W..71 73—144 
72 79—151—295 
75 72—147 
70 79—149—296 

74-150 

717—147—298 

74—155 
73—145—300 
Patrick O'Hara, Rich Co..77 72—149 

78 77—152—301 
T. L. Kerrigan, Siwanoy...79 73—162 
77—149—301 


Fred McLeod, Columbia... 
G. Fotherin 
Peter O'Hara, Shackamxn. 
Leo Diegel, Lockmore 

Cyril Walker, Glenwood... 


Emmet French Youngstwn. 
W. C. Hagen, Detroit 


Joseph Kirkwood, Melbrne.76 
es 74 


MELLOR AGAIN WINS 
DETROIT MARATHON 


DETROIT, Michigan — C. H. Mellor 
of the Logan Square Athletic Club, 
Chicago, Illinois, won the Auto City 
Marathon race, run from Oakland 


County courthouse in Pontiac to the 
Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Saturday. 
His time was 2h. 29m. 

Mellor, winner of the event last 
year, was closely pressed at the fin- 
ish by Frank Zuna of the Paulist 
Athletic Club, New York, who crossed 
the line 8s. behind the Chicago run- 
ner. Third place went to Edouard 
Fabre of the National Athletic Asso- 
ciation, M Quebec. His time 
was 2h. 39m. 8s. 


‘and J. W. Hitch, failed 


Test Matches Played With the 
Australian Team at Sydney. 
LONDON, Eng 


the English side was outmatched 
in all of the five test matches with — 
the Australians. P. G. H. Fender, the 
Surrey captain, who heads the aver- 
ages, and Cecil Parkin, Lancashire, 
who took most wickets in the tests, 
returned averages respectively of 34.16 
and 41.87—not nearly good enough 
to win matches. Fender, in the ordin- 
ary course of events, would not be 
regarded seriously as a bowler of in- 
ternational merit. Invaluable as a 
club change on English wickeis, he 
broke many a stand against Surrey 
last summer. but it was only force of 
circumstances that compelled J. W. 
H. T. Douglas to give Fender a turn 
with the ball. a 

Parkin, before he left England, was 
regarded as ‘the one man who would 
puzzle the Australians. He certainly 
did so in the inter-state matches when 
there were plenty of “rabbits” in the 
opposing teams; but facing the best of 
Australia’s batting, and on the splen- 
did wickets of Sydney, Melbourne; and 
Adelaide, he failed to come off. The 
fact is that Parkin is nothing like 
so good a bowler as he is rated. 

The anomalous position of Wilfred 
Rhodes, England’s champion bowler 
of 1920, has been referred to in the 
survey of the batting. All told the 
Yorkshire veteran cricketer bowled 84 
overs, taking 4 wickets at an average 
cost of 59.25 runs apiece. Famed as 
the only cricketer to be one of the 
first pair for England at batting and 
bowling, Rhodes was never called 
upon by his captain during the tests 
until a second or third change was 
needed. Conditions were admittedly 
against Rhodes; but he went out with 
a reputation as a peer among slow 
left-handers, and especially on hard 
wickets. But there is a world of dif- 
ference between the hard wickets at 
home and those “down under.” Asa 
Waddington, his colleague from York- 
shire, played in two matches and was 
never seriously looked upon as a test 
match player, although many sound 
cricketers in England did compare 
him to F. R. Foster of the 1911-12 
tour. 

The English fast bowlers, Hi. Howell 

serably. The 
former, said to be one of the fastest 
in the world for his first few overs, 
took seven wickets at an average cost 
of 65.42. The explanation may be that 
invariably: J. W. H. T. Douglas took 
Howell to open the bowling with him, 
and after all there is not much differ- 
ence in the pace of the two when 
Howell has slowed down. The Eng- 
lish captain himself bowled well, but 
the results were not inspiring. Then 
there was F. E. Woolley, of Kent, a 
great all-rounder whose failure was 
complete both at batting and bowling. 
Sending down 219 overs, of which 60 
were maidens, he took nine wickets 
at an average cost of 58.88. Woolley 
has been described as a mechanically 
correct bowler, and he can pitch on 
the same spot and break from the off 
with the same precision times without 
number. The batsman may not be 
able to play the ball, but if the break 
is not the right length to hit the 
wickets, Woolley does not take 
wickets, and, what was more, the dry- 
ing ground after a shower on which 
the Kent man is unplayable was sel- 
dom met with in Australia. 

It was for the same reason that E. 
R. Wilson never got his chance during 
the tour, and there was too, the ab- 
sence of J. W. Hearne from the last 
four tests. Yes, the English bowling 
failed utterly and irretrievably, and 
with the greater task imposed on it 
by the collapse of the batsmen its 
importance was all the’ more empha- 
sized. Nor was the fielding of the 
M. C. C. without flaw. Catches, many 
of them only too costly, were missed 
by men with fine reputations. In only 
one position on the field, apart from 
the excellence of J. B. Hobbs, was 
England’s reputation saved, and that 

by Harry Strudwick, the agile 
urrey wicket-keeper. And there again 
the Australians were superior,for their 
“stumpers” were far and away better 
batsmen than either Strudwick or 
Dolphin. Congratulations are due to 
the Australians on their success, and 
only the most churlish would seek to 
minimize the completeness of their 
‘victories. Explanations for the Eng- 
lish failure are only vouchsafed in 
order that these weaknesses many be 
eradicated in time for the renewal of 
the struggle this summer in England. 


BARRETT TO STAY AT WILLIAMS 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Massachusetts— 
Coach C. E. Barrett, a trainer of the 
Williams College varsity teams for 
over 20 years, has signed a contract 
for an indefinite period. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, MONTEVIDEO 
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pondent of The Christian ) . | 
PARIS, France—The measures taken Ie liquidation at the da n Tei- 
e i ruary showed that the buying Position 
against Germany had the effect of die- „s extremely bad all round, while 
jturbing the Paris Bourse in an un- or ‘ : 
‘favorable, rather than in a favorable, 
way. Immediately business men who 
may pdlitically rejoice in the discom- remembered that reactions, es- 
fiture of Germany asked themselves pecially of a favorable kind, may have 
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It there — lately ote: 
Germ would reed some attenuation of the commercia 
th euer, Sey in Pir one a industria] crisis the crisis nevertheless 
| chances of settlement bad been thrown | Continues to exist. It is expected in 
8 N some quarters that the 5 ts at 
the end of March, which is always a 
, Such progress as has recently been 516 uit period, will find many specu- | 
to reach 300,000 shortly. Official fig-}made—a certain rise in bank shares iators on the Bourse in a difficult sit- 
ures show that last year 4,436,000,000 | and in the shares of electrical groups nation. The abstention of the usual 
—are not regarded as definitive. Lately! ojientele from buying is regarded 
bank shares for example have touched | gravely. : . 
low levels. They have offered con- jt results from all this that the ap- 
siderable temptation to the buyer. plication of sanctions to Germany is 
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favorable character occurs before long 
there need be little doubt that this 
branch will pass through a perilous 
period. 


Few Orders on Hand 


Those tweed manufacturers who 
have still orders in hand for the 
spring trade are making the goods in 
fine cheviots and Saxonies for the 
home trade, and lightweight worsteds 
are still being made for the South 
American markets as well as Ban- 
nockburn tweeds for some of the 
South African centers, but the demand 


exported 
pean countries fell from 755,000,000 with increasing dividends such as are 


yards to 628,000,000 yards, the decline 
in exports to India was no less than 
from 3,189,000,000 yards to 1,475,000,000 


BRIDGE CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
DARLINGTON, England—Contracts 
for the steel work for 40 road bridges 
required by the Püblie Works Depart- 
ment, Pretoria, have been awarded to 
Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, of Darlington. 


BANK STATEMENT 
NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for last week shows 
that they hold $14,285,300 reserve in 
excess of legal requirements. This is 


announced by the Credit Lyonnais it 
was almost inevitable that there should 
be a n, irrespective of political 
events. ’ 

There has been a good deal of specu- 
lation in De Beers helped by all sorts 


of wild rumors. Indeed some of the 


French papers describe the manipula- 
tion of these shares on the French 
Bourse as disgraceful and call for 
preventive measures in future. These 
kinds of gains, however, are more or 
less independent of the international 
situation. On the whole the market 
remained caim and rather inclined to 
caution and pessimism. 


Russians Improve 
This, however, does not apply to 
Russians, which certainly show a bet- 


far from reassuring the Bourse. There 
is a singular lack of enthusiasm in 
financial circles which contrasts with 
the pretended enthusiasm of politi- 
ciane—though even the politicians are 
more than doubtful about the effect of 
a tax to be paid*by French buyers of 
German goods possibly to the extent 
of 50 per cent. This is regarded as 
a purely British move to prevent 
dumping, and the French dealers are 
bound to suffer rather than to benefit 
if they have to pay twice as much for 
imported merchandise. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Satur- 
day Friday Parity 
$3.91% $3.91% $4.8665 
„0699 ½% .0697 1930 
.0729% 0729 1930 
1734 1735 1930 


Sterling 

Francs (French) 

Francs (Belgian) . 
(Swiss) .. 


closing down altogether until condi- 
tions improve. The upper leather 
position shows little improvement; 
box calf is only wanted in very small 
lots, and several dressers have stopped 
operations for the time being. Willow 
calf is also a bad seller, as there is 
no certainty colored footwear will be 
wanted this summer. Patent is selling 
fairly well, but prices are depressed 
owing to large imports of French and 
German goods. British curriers are 
very slack as there is little demand 
for russet or wax kips, whilst semi- 
chrome is only wanted in a few special 
grades. Imports of leather are falling 
off, the value for January and 
February being £1,047,298, compared 
with £4,854,763 for the same months 
of 1920. Imports of American leather 


4 
8 8 
2 


0413 0409 1530 show big declines, glacé kid having 
3431 3% 4020 dropped in Fobruary to £21,536, com- 
160% .0160% .2380/ pared with £770,859 for February last 
88% 8388 ---> | year, The shoe trade is a shade better 
3313 275 4828 Suing to spring orders. Much short 


. 1396 1398 1933 time, however, still worked. Exports. 


May 11.71, July 12.23, October 12.76, | to 27, and the 5 per cents of 1906 from | gwedish kroner .. 2335 2340 .2680| Of shoes for February were valued at 
and there can be little hope, therefore, December 13.02, January 13.14, spot 29 to 32. There are many people who] Norwegian kroner .1605 1613 2680 £237,004, compared with £467,687 for 
of repeats. ‘ quiet, middling 11.90. are always ready to believe that the Danish kroner ... .1836 1836 2680 the same month in 1920. 


It is possible, of course, that the —— — —— 


for the latter is not now so active, and 
„some of the orders are now being 
held over. It is. believed that some of 
the home merchants will be hard 
pushed to accept delivery of all the 
eee 61% % spring goods they are committed to, 
- 160% 138% 140% notwithstanding that most manufac- 

1 13% | turers have given a reduction in price, 


an increase of $6,624,260 from the pre- ter tendency. There ts always a belief 
vious week. that Russian securities will eventually 
increase largely in value, and the news German marks 
COTTON MARKET of a counter revolution could not fail ee dollar 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton fu- to send them soaring. The 4 per cents, dr — "(Gresk) 
tures closed barely steady Sa“ urday. for example, in a day jumped from 24 ae 
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_|° 19,000 Utah Copper. 48% 45% 46% 


ship- | actually exceeding the price realized 
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271,400 Studebaker ... % 
6,300 Union Pacific. 119% 116% 116% 

105% 101% 102% 

73%, 67% 70 

82% 80% 80 
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LOSSES ON COAL _ 
IN SOUTH WALES 


Special to. The Christian Science Monitor 


a bad way financially, the labor cost 


in the sale of the coal: the average 
price per ton was 39s. 6d., 

and wages cost per ton 40s. 2d. 
a total quantity of disposable coal 
2,887,193 tons, the total costs were 
Id. per ton, leaving a colliery loss 
13s. 7d. per ton. On the total of 
1,067,699 tons for inland consumption, 
the total costs were 53s., leaving a 


demand in the home markets for 
spring goods may be better than ex- 
if 


pected, because merchants, like 
manutacturers, fulfill their promise to 
make a further reduction in price, 
suits should be cheaper. Besides, i? 
labor costs and other charges could 
be reduced by about 30 per cent, a 
reduction of from £3 to £4 on a 
good suit might be looked for. 

It appears as if wools had now 


| reached about their lowest point, and 


this might be expected to have a 
steadying effect, but unfortunately 
manufacturers and merchants alike 
have still large arrays of stock goods, 
and these will, probably, have to go 
on the market very soon at prices 
below cost, and for a period this may 
have an unsteadying influence. Orders 
for the winter season have been very 
tardily placed, and merchants are not 
confirming to the extent of their 
original orders. Whatever demand 
there may be is likely to be on the 
fancier makes rather than the plain 
styles. It has to be remembered. that 
many merchants are carrying goods 
which would cost round about 30s. 
per yard or more, and now, owing to 
forced sales and other circumstances, 
these lines can be bought from 10s. 
to 12s. per yard cheaper, at least. 
There is little or nothing being done 
with ti United States of America 
markets just now, but steps are now 
being taken to bring before the people 
of that land the fact that tweeds 


$7,000,000 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


First Mortgage Twenty Year 742% Gold Bonds 


Dated April 1, 1921 
Interest Payable April ist and October Ist. 
Redeemable in whole or in part on any interest date at 107% and interest. 
A sinking Fund of 2% of the Bonds issued will be paid and applied to their purchase and cancellation in any year 


in which sufficient bonds for that purpose can be purchased at 
or under par and accrued interest. 


Due April 1, 1941 


Denominations, $100, $500, and $1,000 


We summarise from a letter of Mr. J. E. Otterson, President, copies of which may be had on request, as follows:. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: To repay current indebtedness. 


SECURITY: These bonds will be issued under a closed first mortgage upon the entire manufacturing plant of 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company in New Haven, Connecticut, including land, buildings and machinery. 


BUSINESS : 


of the largest manufacturers of commercial small arms and ammunition in the world. 


The Company manufactures the famous Winchester rifles, shot guns and ammunition and is one 


It also manufac- 
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The returns show that there were bearing the registered stamp of the tures flash lights, fishing tackle, cutlery, tools, hardware and other affiliated lines. 


24 collieries which lost een 20s. 

and 30s. a ton, 20 with a loss of 30s. cr ry nse A fgg Rn of 
to 40s. a ton, nine ‘where the logs was Scottish tweeds. It is calculated that 
between 60s. and 958. a ton, and five! something like 70 per cent of the 
where the loss was over £5 a ton. output of Scottish manufacturers is 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD DIVIDEND | 4 ed ot overseas. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Still Much Unemployment 
There is still a vast amount of un- 


DISTRIBUTION: The Company has recently entered into contractural arrangements for the direct marketing 
of its products with the leading hardware merchants in each of over 3,500 cities and towns throughout the 
United States. These merchants have become stockholders in the Winchester Company and are financially 
interested in the growth and success of the business. 


ASSETS: Net current assets, based upon December 31, 1920, balance sheet after giving effect. to this financing 


employment.in the hosiery and un- will be over $14,000,000, or twice the amount of this issue. 
Gerweer Oranch, and the factories, The book value of the plant of Winchester Repeating Arms Company subject to this mortgage, after 


tor each of the 1919 1920 
. the years and -| generally, are still running about an > 
average of three days a week, or 18 deducting depreciation reserve of $7,125,349, is $15,228,333. \ 


Mr Geheimerath Stimming has been 
elected general director in lieu of Mr. hours in all. Most of the firms have 
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325753 


1,263,907 


72 ge’ Pearson * * * 


during 


eine and Capt. Paul König, who, 
war, was in command of 
the commercial U-boat Deutschland, 


now received a few orders for the 
spring trade, which has allowed more 
of the fine frames to be put in motion, 


EARNINGS: 


For the ten years from January Ist, 1911, to December 31st, 1920, the Company has made net 


profits, after charging depreciation and Federal taxes but before deducting interest on indebtedness, of 


$19,992,128 or an average of $1,999,212, being 3.8 times the interest requirements on this issue. 
Inasmuch as the proceeds of these bonds will be used to retire current bank loans, interest charges 
will not be increased by this issue. 5 


Price 97% and interest to yield about 734% 
When, as and if issued, and received by s 


255.375 has obtained a confidential post in the but there is no bulk about the new 
company. | work, and it cannot be said that there 
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All legal matters in connection with this issue will be passed upon by Messrs. Alexander & Green of .New York and James E. 
Wheeler, Esd., of New Haven. The books of the Company and its subsidiaries have been audited by Messrs. Arthur Young & 


A variety of Government, blic utility Company, certified public accountants of New York. 
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“i _ Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


115 Devonshire Street : 18 Broad Street 
BOSTON 7 cae NEW YORK 
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mmission must decide upon what is 
st and fair, and then insist upon it, 

ie continued, adding that he felt the 
was for a constructive 

of monumental importance, and 
doing such work 


that the Governor is 
difficulty in finding men to 
this commission, and that 

have declined because they were 
Ry. to face the storm of criti- 
deim which they felt certain would 
follow whatever action they might 


uke. 
is ts of the measure declare 
5 constitutes unparalleled class 
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3 scarcely be expected to 


comman 
“Anything that we can do to equal- 
ise the opportunities for education, we 
cannot afford to neglect. The State 
should provide whatever aid is neces- 
sary to assist our hill towns, in main- 
taining a standard of education com- 
parable to that of the larger towns. 
The poorer the town the greater must 
be the assistance, for the state cannot 
afford to have native ability of our 
farm youth uncultivated because of 
the mere accident of their location. 
“During early school years the coun- 
try child must have precisely the same 
form of education that the city child 
receives. After the first educational 
Stage, say at 14, it is highly desirable 
that special opportunity be given the 
farm boy and girl to prepare for life 
in the country. The first reason for 
using the material of the rural com- 
munity and the facts of agriculture 
in teaching are that they are vastly 
educational. The advantages of the 
environment thus offered should be 
used to the fullest. Country teachers 
must be careful howover that training 
be not too technical or vocational, or 
in any way so narrowly specialized 
to matters of the farm that the youth 
of our countryside shall be in any way 
h for competition on equal 
22 with city-trained boys 
ris.” 


MARINE WAGE CONFERENCES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New Ycrk—Marine 
workers have received word from Rear 
Admiral W. 8. Benson, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, that conferences 
regarding proposed wage reductions 
are being arranged at which the unions 
may present their arguments, and that 
the board does not intend to commit 
22 to a definite plan in the mean- 
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the question of street railway service 
e SPOR che. 


| 1 before any more ex- 
etsive experiment be made in the di- 
rection. of the Commonwealth's as- 
sumption of the obligation. The 
question of abandoned trackage, of 
which there are said to be 37 miles in 


Pointing out that the autobus serv- 
ice in some communities is “seriously 
hampered by the fact that the auto- 
busses licensed in a particular com- 
munity are not permitted to enter the 
city or town limits of some other 
place,” the commission urges that 
legislation be passed to give it power 
to authorize busses to operate in. more 
than one community. The draft of 
an amendment to the present law is 
submitted. 

“We believe that the critical condi- 
tion of the street railways,” says the 
report, “is largely, although by no 
means wholly, the result, of the war, 
and that it is within the possibilities 
of the near future that very far-reach- 
ing economic changes may take place 
which will relieve that situation of 
some, at any rate, of its most acute 
phases. We believe that local trans- 
portation is in à state of flux and that 
many far-reaching changes may take 
place in it before many years. We 
hesitate, therefore, to recommend in- 
volving the Commonwealth as a whole 
still further into this complicated sit- 
uation. 

“In our judgment state aid or state 
ownership should not be undertaken at 
all times in specific instances which 
can be considered end settled by the 
Legislature upon their individual 
merits. We recommend that street 
railways be relieved from all ges 
for construction and repair of streets 
and bridges and from all similar ex- 
penses, and that the tax intended to 
be in commutation thereof also be 
abolished. We believe that the aboli- 
tion of these charges and this tax 
constitutes the minimum measure of 
relief which should be given in this 
direction.” 


NORTH DAKOTA BONDS 
AND WALL STREET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—tThe reason 
why Wall Street has frowned upon 
the North Dakota bond issue, for sup- 
port of which representatives of the 
Nonpartisan League government of 
that State have appealed in vain 
among New York financiers, is that 
Wall Street is afraid the public will 
not buy these bonds. , 

In view of the league’s insistence 
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that opposition from the financial in- 
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there de for its replacement?“ 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
FOR RATES INCREASE 


AUGUSTA, Maine—A 10 per cent 


increase in railroad rates is inevitable 


unless the roads can reduce their ex- 
penses, says the plenary report of the 
special citizens’ committee appointed 
by Governor Baxter to confer on the 
railroad situation in this section with 
similar bodies representing the other 
New England states. The report was 
filed here. 

Conviction that “the whole burden 
of the hour should not fall upon the 
employee” is expressed by the com- 
mittee, which adds, however, “that 
some readjustment of the wage sched- 
ules and working conditions could be 
undertaken. 

“A 10 per cent advance in rates 
would undoubtedly. restrict passenger 
travel and to some extent the move- 
ment of freight,” the report continues. 
“It would undoubtedly cause some fur- 
ther diversion of freight to motor 


trucks, causing additional damage to. 


the highways constructed and main- 
tained by the State and its several 
municipalities. Thus the resulting 
loss to the railroads might fall in large 
measure upon the State itself.” 


DR. ALBERT EINSTEIN 
IN UNITED STATES 


“Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Prof. 
wit 


Albert Einstein, author of the theory 
of relativity, arrived here on Satur- 


day on the steamship Rotterdam, in 
company with Dr. Chaim Weinzmann, 
president of the Zionist World Organ- 
ization, and other Zionists. Prof. 
Einstein, who spoke German: only, 
said that he had come to the United 
States to help secure aid for the 
establishment of a Hebrew university 
in Jerusalem, with which he hopes 
later to associate himself. The site 
has ‘already been purchased on the 
Mount of Olives. 
tions concerning his theory of rela- 
tivity, Professor Einstein said that it 
was a theory of space and time, as 
far as physics was concerned, which 
led to a definite theory of gravitation, 
which he believed to be a step further 
than the Newtonian law of gravi- 
tation. 

Dr. Weinzmann said the primary 
object of the Zionist delegation's visit 
to the America was to confer with 
American Zionists, who had been giv- 
ing valuable aid for several years to 


terests is cause by the desire of reconstruction work in Palestine. 


to. de awarded each 
Itallan origin, who snowed the great- 
fan language. The fellowship pro- 


to promote Italo-American relations, 


American people 


mod 
easily accessible. 
Monitor, 21 East 40th Street, New York City. 


rooms to let and 
people acco 
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traveling scholarshi 


est diligence in the study of the Ital- 


vides a three months’ trip from New 
York to Italy, Italian bankers had 


hips 
of 


ntributed the funds, he said. The 
object, the Ambassador explained, was | 
to encourage Italians in the United 
States to remember their mother 
tongue and to teach it to their chil- 
dren. 


1 2 Scaramelli, president of the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce, said 
that his organization, which existed 


urged every Italian in. the United 
States to become an American citizen, 
as through such loyal citizens the| 
would appreciate 
more and more the Italian race. 


RECALL ELECTION PROPOSED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

FARGO, North Dakota—The formal 
call for a state convention in Devils 
Lake, on March 30 and 31, to consider 
the question of calling a recall elec- 
tion, and to determine against which 
State officials recall petitions should 
be filed if that policy is determined 
upon, has been issued. Delegates are 
to be selected by legislative districts, 
with one delegate for each unit of 200 
votes cast for the Audit Board Law 
in the election last November. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Da e 


~ 


LUTHY BATTERIES 


An Exclusive Assortment. of 
' DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 
HINK S 
DRY GOODS 
_One of Berkeley’s 
Largest | 
Stores 
J. F. Hink & Son, Ine. 


Two Tears Service or a New 
Battery Without Cost 
Phone Berkeley 8468. Telegraph & Blake Sts. 


DANA’S GARAGE 
Anything Electrical 


We respectfully solicit your valued patronage. 
BRADSHAW ELECTRIC CO. 
9016 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berkeley 49 


CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre St. 
Local Ba 


Distributor for Exide 


Telegraph at Durant. 


Dry Goods Fancy Goods 
“The Ladies’ Shop” 


S. H. BRAKE & CoO. 
Berke 


A. S. BRASFIE 
HABERDASHER 
“To men who kauen“ 

2245 TELEGRAPH AVE. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


cB. 


BERKELEY ELECTRICAL CO. 
REPAIRING. CONTRACTING, SUPPLIES 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 


2268 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


0 
ene 2148 CENTER STREET 


B. C. WHITE 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2182 SHATTUCK AVB. Phone Berk. 4467. 


Say it with Flowers 
THE FLOWER SHOP 


M. JACOBY & CO. 
FURRIERS 


EXCLUSIVE TAILORS FOR Re a AND 
Telephone Berkeley 7323 3020 U 


WOMEN 
niversity Ave. 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF BERKELEY 
We 828 your interests 


2114 Center St. Berkeley 4144 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE 
The Mills Hill Estate 


Consisting of twenty-seven acres of land, one 
t welve- room A bungalow with large 
pla gsa, one summer house, one la 

three machines can be comfortably stored; the 
buildings are slate roofed, electric lighted and 
electric heated: fine orchard of apple. pear, 
cherry and quince trees: fine walks, beautiful 


barn where 


shade trees. enclosed garden, own water system; 

408 ft. above sea level and one of the finest 

views in the whole country. on premises 

daily inc)udin Sunda L, F. BAXTER, 

ga St., lis I. No. Andover Center, 
ane. 


CALIFORNIA Homes, Farms and Business 
Opportunities in the famous Santa Clara Valley, 
near Stanford University, Palo Alto, San Fran- 

kland to be placed 


2 
U 


lists may, contain w 

M. H. TICHENOR & COMPANY, 
Avenue, Palo Alto, California. 

R SALE—Summer resort in Santa Cruz 
near Los Gatos, fully equi 
bui in e tion; acrea 

188 acres. including woods, bayland and @rchards; 

abundance of water. i 1 location for school. 

. A. PARKER, R. No. 2, Los Gatos, Calif. 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


2 comfortably furnished room in private 
ern &partment, for gentleman, $8 weekly; 
36. The Christian Science 


hat 
156 


914 BEACON ST., Boston, Mass.—Exceptional 
— family table; few 
ted. i 


TO LET until Oct. ist. furnished apart - 
ment, west side Washington Square, six. 
large rooms; telephone, elevator. H-37, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 21 E. 40th 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


MIDDLE aged -woman desired to cook and do 

light housework; three in family; home 
of San Francisco. Address 
Science Monitor, 255 Geary 


The Christia 


106, 
San Francisco. 


St., 


— 


HELP WANTED—MEN 


OPPORTUNITY—We bave managerial! position 
open for first class baker, another for high grade 
man thoroughly understanding retail meat busi- 

interest in each business if desired: 
possibility f nae — 

better things: eve for advance- 
ment. HARRY E. "SWAN, Inc., Hudson Falls. 


New Tork. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN _ 
ACCOUNTANT, with senior public accounting 


The Berkeley Florist . 


California Meat Market 
Telephone Berkeley 341 Berkeley 342 
2275 SHA CK AVENUE 


R. T. MacDOUGALL, Proprietor 
2315 Telegraph Ave. Phone Berkeley 2804 
. P. R. R. Co. Watch luspector 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Corner Telegraph Avenve and Bancroft Way 


W. n. BURKE 8 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
Berkeley 1148 2119 Center St. 
Callender’s Auto Repair Shop 


Phone Berkeley 451 


H. RINGHOLM 


Cleaners and Dyers 
Tailors to Men and Women 
2221 SHATTUCK AVENUB 


G. FISCHER A. FISCH 
SPOT CASH GROCERY 


RADSTON’S BOOK STORE 


STATIONERY AND BOOKS 
2225 SHATTUCK AVB. 


GROCERIES, FRUITS, VEGETABLES 
2504 Bancroft Way Phone Berkeley 8775 


MANHATTAN LAUNDRY CO. 
1812 DWIGHT WAY 


STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
Kedaks and —— . 
2168 Shattuck ar 8 ational Rank 
rk. 


HARMS & MORSE, Ine. 
ENGRAVERS 


Tel. Berkeley 335 
SERVICE—OAKLAND AND BERKELEY 


Bradley’s Jewelry Store 


2308 TELEGRAPH AVE., 


Groceries, Delica 
Hardware 
Berkeley 5204. 


, . J. SILZ & CO. 
SILL 8 of Quali 
cies, Fruits and Vegetables— 
. 2139 University ve. Phones: 
Home 1 ö 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Financial Strength 


and a desire to really serve customers 
characterizes this bank. 


U. C. EXPRESS & 
STORAGE CO. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


MOVING, PACKING, SHIPPING OF 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS, PIANOS, Etc. 


Main Office: Berkeley Way at Shattuck Ave. 


_ PHONE BERKELEY 1083 


First National. Bank 


Affiliated with 


FRESNO 


Bank of Savings and 


Trust Company 
SHATTUCK AT CENTER 


Berkeley 


1127 J r. 


CANDIES—ICE CREAM-—LUNCHEON 


E om 


4 


- . 


FRESNO 


* 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


LOS GATOS 


ENNORS 


2146 Center Street 
RESTAURANT 
Try our 75 cent dinners 


BERKELEY HARDWARE CO. 


BAEERY 


Hardware 


A. W. TEMPLEMAN 
Los Gatos, Cal. 


Hardware, Household Goods, Paints, etc. 
2010 Shattuck Ave. 2038 Shattuck Ave. 


Tel. Berk. 410 Tel. Berk. 1899 


OAKLAND 


SUNSET HARDWARE 00. 
2104 SHATTUCK AV NU 
Builders“ Hardware, Household toves, 
Ranges, Mechanics’ Tools, Cutlery. Sporting 
Goods. Paints, Varnishes. Oils. Elec. Appliances 
ACK BROTHERS. {Premier Printers 
High Grade Commercia! & Social Stationery 

Fine Color Work. 7 Engraving 


New Spring 
Models 


ex perience res position as anditor, account- 
ant or manager. E-34, The Christian 
Science Monitor, 21 F. 40th St., N. T. C. 

CHAFFEUR and mechanic, 34, Protestant, 
wishes ition, private: 7 years’ experience, 
partly . 8. t.; best of references. D-51, 
The Christian Science Monitor. Boston. Mass. 


YOUNG MAN. 20, four years general banking 
experience, es tion of responsibility, 
with excellent future, in that profession or 
would act as secretary-companion. Have no 
preference of location. Refined. Protestant. 
5-56, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 


SUITS, COATS, WRAPS 
AND DRESSES 


MADE TO MEASURE 


At almost pre-war prices. 


M. DONNER, Ladies’ Tailor. 
Phone Oakland 235 
__ 4TH AND WEBSTER STS. 


Colonial Cafeteria 
Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourteenth Street 
Between Broadway and Franklin 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


makes the residents of this city 
0 eae progressive community 


* 1 
* 
. * 


——2156 Center St. | BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You 
SHATTUCK AVE. BERKELEY 


AT KITTREDGE ST. 


Alpine Wood & Supply Co 


FOR HIRE Russell and Adeline Streets 

PIERCE ARROW Limousine and Touring Cars, 
always kept as private; would rent for summer 
months or - hour, day or week. For particulars 
address ARTHUR JENKINS, Charilesgate Hotel, 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 2376. 


ALASKA 


ai and legisiative 
ty It has been described as 
ee oe ng mg the confiscation of prop- 3 
. f t of contracts, 1 1 1 
of ons 6 1 2 TATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, 


mi ruthless seizure of etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of The Christian Science Monitor, published daily, except 
Sunday, at Boston, Massachusetts, for April 1, 1921. 


Publisher, The Christian Science Publishing Society (Unin- 
corporated). Editor, Frederick Dixon, Falmouth and St. Paul 
Sts., Boston. Business Manager, John R. Watts, Falmouth and 
St. Paul Sts., Boston. Owners; Herbert W. Eustace, David B. 
Ogden, Lamont Rowlands, Trustees of the Christian Science 
Publishing Society, Falmouth and St. Paul Sts., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. . a 

TUNER 


. Ex 
GEORGE ANDERSON Phone 143 P. 0. 991 


H. S. GRAVES 


‘FRONT Sr. 


Men’s Clothing 
es: |) 
Indian 
Baskets and Moccasins 
Carved Ivory 


Prices on application. 


C.H. FIELD 


Above sworn statement of ACTUAL PAID circalation does not include ARIZONA 7 
2 copies for office use and files, excess print, waste, Seat ae AH UYYY I 
2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
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GET YOUR WINTER SUPPLY NOW 
Mill Blocks—Oak—Pinewood 


Oakland’s Oldest Dry Goods House 
FORTY-SIX SECTIONS 
NOW DISPLAYING 
ADVANCED 
SPRING MERCHANDISE 
Quality Before All Else 


Clay, 14th and 15th Streets 
> 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities, none. 
VAN & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods and Baggage 


Moved, Packed and Stored 
1511 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berk. 2600 


Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
22 the six months preceding the date of this statement, 


Herbert W. Eustace, 
David B. Ogden, 
Lamont Rowlands, 


Phone Lakeside 541 
2907 CESTNUT OAKLAND, CAL. 
Chas. C. Navlet Co. 
Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOME 
AND GARDEN 


917 Washington St., Oakland, ‘Cal. 
; JIM BALLARD 
MEN'S HATTER 


1210 b 
HINGSTON’S 
e 4 


Men’s Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 


5 


Trustees. 


MLE) 


—— — — 


— 


For Blouses, Sweaters, 
_Sport Apparel and Millinery. 

DICKSON & HOLBROOK 
Sheet Metal Work 
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NIKLAS&SON | a 
Florists . : / 
: | glial Estate ans—L . "Creawaner — 403 Morrison St., PORTLAND, ORE, LADIES’ ‘SPECIALTY SHOP 
o ‘| . WOLF BROS.” ieee Underwear and Mattei at” | 1386 end Avenue 
} - HEROLD'S 58 70 ir SHOES 1 . Fate 5 — Marx ee 
show nse Gem tone T Nas MOTOR CARS 


The aist Bho i in Portland Hotel Court | from al franepe — Bi 


8 ; me a 22 * CORRECT FRAMING 
SPRIN 8 Ine. N l A al 7 — and distinctive pictures Models d 
WESTERN PICTURE FRAME CO] CHILCOTT-NASH MOTOR CO 


ma 83 b 8 170 First Street--384" Morrison 2 and 1 Pike Phone East 83 
| 1 85 "PORTLAND. ORRGON ATTLE, WASHINGTON 
38 Powell St. Doug, 2780|  myja ttieoness ee a EXPERT C CLEANERS ____ GEORGIA In IVY PRESS „ waxx 
CHAS. “CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. — same carom —— |= SANinG AnD 7 : , ä ATLANTA The Heute c at Retviee 
: | iA J | ; aning rein etc. . . FROHSIN’S 882 Stark Street. Portland, Ore. Pittock Block 


Both Phones 


Nurserymen Seedamenn-k- eee : l ite : a 

: Florists ee ak Ne FOR Us AND WH Toe" ae i for Women” | PRINTING . Feat ds. Distinctive Showing 
EV soe a3 mye — veley. oF } Dis -_SCHUTEE — 4 3 our hace jent Service Onportunlty, of Extending of Spring Millinery 
: „„ som St. 


E 1 W 
Rooms — 5 W 1 8 Cafeteria . Men tnd Womes Successors to BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
DINING Established 1884. 


Need e ee uick? Menufacturer. Attractive Prices TING TAREE N 2 bp Ove 1 a i 
A carload or a = FRANK E. BENTZ e 47 ROOM ag 650 = ) CLOTHING—HATS ‘ University Property 7 

f : „  fmenveste 40 nam Berasiete ost Lest 3 . yet Whitehall a HABERDASHERY 3 

4134 University War. Seattle 


Van Arsdale-Harris 2 9 rags drr won| 8 e Jone ene | Gea. “Clathing Statens D = mana lnn nora Picken nr North 208 
Lumber Company — a | 25 Suits—Overcoats—Hats— Shoes TROY LAUNDRY University Transfer Co. 


ana. 1 for Men and Boys one ten 
Distributors of all Pacific ) DRESS Hath CUTTING PARLOR n snes LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 

) . J. P. ALLEN X CO. —THAT’S OUR BUSI Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 
Coast SOFT WOODS GEO. W. RYDER & SON ! STRICTLY. HIGH CLASS WORE , by Experienced Men 


3 haa : 2 49-51-53 Whi : 53. B 6118 
Inquiries, Solicited = WIRE PROOF STORAGE 252 Jewelers and Silversmiths ee ee rene se Cirepront Srerage, Fase Stchnas Ward 2 
Sth and Branhan Streets Phone Kearney 2076 


SAN FRANCISCO—OAKLAND—LOS ANGELES Quality and Correct Prices A High-Class SPECIALTY SHOP — 2 Portland, Oregon Phone Capitol 3015—Seattle, Washington 
‘ ___. SAN FRANCISCO OTS 5 W E. Santa Cigra Street l catering to Women, Misses and ; | BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 
FURRIERS 2 SAN JOSE L & SONNIKSEN Children of discriminating taste. We specialize on our Pastries _ Ine. 
as 3 QUACKENBUSH ieee & 148 South 8 st. 2 PANAMA RESTAURANT $583 University Way. Kenwood 80, SEATTLE 


New * Used Large New Stock of Furs Millinery Buits—Coats—Dresses—W aists-—Lingerte 109 Broadway Portland, Ore. C. A. STEELE 
Drv_Goods—Household- Goods A smile of satisfaction when you leave. CONTRACTOR & HOME BUILDER 


vane eee u 22 Melvin, Roberts & Horwarthh MASSACHUSETTS | . “GOOD SENSE . — 


San Jose, | 
TRY SCHRADHR’S HOME 2 FOODS 
113 yo Street 


Garments made to Order. Remodeled or Repaired * Fency and Office Stationery 


PRESLEY & CO. Eri 1 BOSTON SHOES“ 


164 SOUTH FIRST Kr. —:. . tS le 
OS WSIS SUTIN _ SUTTER — ; WINCH & MARSHALL | Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 3 Their Quality and Price, ACME IL LAUNDRY 
| * | 80 SOUTH FIRST STREET Rug and Garment Cleansers | ) together with our ¢excel- High Grade Hand Work « Snecia 
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“William,” I asked, have you fallen 
to the charm of the child artist prod- 


She's clever enough,” said William, 
“but so aré lots of kids. I knew a gir 


r 
in London, quite unknown, who did 


marvelous things when she was 10. 
To me art is just art, and as long as 
it’s good 1 don't care whether it’s pro- 
duced by an Infant Samuel or by a 
Methuselah.” : ; 

“Anything else, William,” I asked, 
quickly, as his manner was beginning 
to show impatience. 

He turned the catalogues, and 
paused to read something that he had 
scrawled on the gay cover of the hand- 
book to the Swiss Art exhibition at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

At once he became quite cheerful 
again. Good art.has this effect upon 
him. He said, There's a. loaned 
Manet at Brooklyn—subdject: nothing— 
just a French cabaret interior—but 
the painting of it, the reverence, de- 
light, and knowledge in the way the 


paint is put on, nothing meaningless, 


every obrush-stroke  significant—an 
adorable, a precious picture!” 

I rose to go. It is always my aim 
to leave William when he is at the 


top of his form, and the height of his 


appreciation. 


I was glad that I had kept my piece 


of news for the end of our talk. 
William, I said, “have you quite 
decided to sail on the Imperator on 
April 28th?” © 

“Yés; I am not in the 
changing my mind.“ 
Then I beg to inform you that 
Belinda and I have also decided 


habit of 


sail on the Imperator on April 28th.“ 


Did the look on William’s face mean 


* 
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preservation and prestige today. 
roughs has no such incentive to ce 


brillidncy, and the permanent inst 


tion of his gently vivacious, - Wide 
awake dream pictures is left to the 


hazards of museum buying aud re- 
cherché private collections, Never- 
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Be Photographed for, The Christian Science Monitor by perustesion of ‘Messrs. arne eat ‘Brdwn d dnd Philfips, the Leicester Gaiteties, Londen 
“Fhe Polato Gatherers,” by Mille | 
| odicals which one found in the. coffee TIIE GROSVENOR 


houses,” and 


SHOW IN LONDON 


‘| one, who valued the excellent work 


By The Christian Science Monitor special | 


art correspondent \ | 
LONDON, England—It is a pity that 


theless, he is the peer of the jovial so much fuss has been made about the 


Little Painter of the Palazzo del Mak 


| } Trotzky portrait. by Albert Saltoft at 


nifico in drawing, composition, and 


a lively literary fancy. Moreover, he the Leicester Galleries, for 
is capable of painting a very individual | switched the 
and glamourous line of pure landscape, work in the show which is far better and most gifted. members. The weekly the best lighted, arranged and. spaced 


it has 


limelight from much 
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notable exceptions, to quiet places and 
still waters; and it is perhaps we 

be reminded that peace still reigns in 
certain parts of Ireland peculiarly her 
own. | 

Among the well-known exhibitors 
were Bingham McGuinness, Alex WII- 
liams, Launcelot Bayly, Josephine 
Carson, Mary Barton, Helen Colvill, 
R. Caulfield Orpen and Celia Culver- 
well. There were several promising 
newcomers. Among the pictures, the 
most modern and most direct in ap- 
peal were Miss Ethel Moorhead’s 
“Flight,” “Evening,” and an excellent 
portrait study, “Lubow.” Some beau- 
tiful- work was shown by Beatrice 
Campbell, who is also a sculptor of 
note. In her “St. Columeille“ a back- 
ground of landscape almost Flemish in 
treatment is allied to modern methods 
with excellent. effect. , 

At a epecial show of his own, held 
recently, Mr. Jack Yeats hall over 40 
pictures on view, all limned with the 
vivid realism that distinguishes his 
work. He reproduces what he has 
actually seen, and he does it so lov- 
ingly, so faithfully, he ie never wrong. 
“A .Tinker’s Fire“ is typical, and 
shows a child warming her hands at 
a gypsy fire of sticks, a pot suspended 
from the usual rustic tripod, and a 
woman who turne her head to smile = 

, the visitors, just as she did when the 

GALLERY REOP ENS artist and his wife came upon the 

Ns eh guerre | scene in a wayside wood. The group 

of English IIlustrators at its true} By ‘The’ Christian Science Monitor~special! pulsates with life, even to the tinker's 
worth. Of later years van Rappard art correspondent 

made lithos and in 1885 the Neth- LONDON. England — When it was browsing near his cart. Fishermen, 

erland Etching Club was founded, rumored last year that the Grosvenor pig jobbers, ballad singers, dancers. 


which has done splendid work sse Gallery in Bond Street was to be Irish peasants of all 8 1 
in this respect. Jan Veth, Haverman, mals are portrayed with equal facil- 
Bauer, Toorop, Etienne Bosch — a nen Nas ae * see ity, and all represent the actualfties of 
Roland Holst were among its first don found Cause for regret. Une ot ite in the “wild west“ with an insight 

derived from kinship and understand- 
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‘Vincent seems t6 have 
been one of the few, if not the only 


— —— 


horse in the background, unyoked, and 


papers Kroniek and „Amsterdam- galleries at the disposal of contem- ing. 


began publishing lithographs) porary painters, it seemed a pity that 
f ; P LONDON PENCH, SOCIETY 
regularly, and a series of beautiful London, which is not too well-off in By The Christian Science Monitor, special 


46. bes 
joy or endurance? as in the “J oe hayfleld. His horses, and certainly ot more pleasing interest. 
Really, I don't know. R. especially in St. Martin and the Beg- |, : 70 
Fc an inet untienovored sane | FOr 
Sight of the Dragon, are - superbly . Ait stone 

PRIMITIVE IDYLS IN natural and spirited. The delicate | by Millet:” We now have an oppor- gig 2 NR this respect, should lose so valuable art correspondent. 

MODERN MANHAT i AN and deeply tender ‘portrait of E. W. tunity of ‘seeing an impression taken .” 5 vi a wall space for pictures. The Na- LONDON, England—The little exhi- 
5 ; R.“ (Mr B ing work was done by the late Th. } : * 

12 : Mrs. urroughs) reveals at its | from it. The task of preparing the 200 van Hoytema, who illustrated fairy | tional Portrait Society with others | bition of this society at the Brook 
best the serious side of an art whith | impressions has been intrusted to! tales and has left na Dr n suffered, in that their annual shows Street Gallery, Brook Street, is wel- 
5 were abandoned, but this year has come after so many lapsed years due 


Special to The Christian Scletice Monitor i i 
N Office s not always convincing in its treat- | 
some ee asi ment of such themes from sacred his- Ernest Jackson, lithographer.. Owing; of animal and plant life. A. J. der found them satisfactorily housed at to the war. In it one sees the work of 


NEW YORK, New York—Pinturic-| tory as the episodes from the life of to the possibility that the grease is | Kinderen illustrated the well-known the Grafton Galleries, and now Stampa, Joseph Simpson, Gilbert Holi- 
| perished on the stone by the Barbizon | historical drama Gysbrecht“ by Von- Messers. Colnaghi have reopened 2 day, H. M. Brock and others familiar 


exhibitions,” mut- 

fered | | ll gazing out of the chio and Bryson Burroughs are in the Mary of Magdala. | 
rindow. “Alfeo Fag g! is an uncom- public eye simultaneously. The mere Given the true fresco medium and master. these impressions will be 2 h 7 . se emgel * distin- Grosvenor Gallery with the first of a to readers of periodicals. The great 

mn sculptor: his 22 things at the fact of this coincidence would not in a setting like Pinturicchio’s and it is taken from a stone to which i sat e N g yt od esigning Of series of pictures it is their inténtion | pleasure here though was to see some 

| : a posters, mostly for theatrical per-+ i. present. animal drawings by J. A. Shepherd. 


cy, 7 Se is Gallery impressed me. ‘quite within the scope of reasonable original has been transferred by a 
3 im the classical tradition of Pisano oe ~~ roasts ere de detainee possiblities to think ot a lunette or a direct process. The title of the print formances. Willy Slinter. P. van der The advice to anyone who is skep- He is one of the greatest draftsmen 
and Donatello, but he shows a modern 80 55 ne P ‘suite of ceiling panels by Bryson is “The Potato Gatherers” but in many | Hem, Jan Sluyters, Nieuwenkamp. S. tical as to the quality of British paint- in England. His economy is extra- 
af tion of the Metropolitan Muséum—and | uring, say, about the year 2021 in a that other rare example from Miliet’s with political prints. The revival of Ie will see here a collection ot work pression, and texture.equally so. 

; | It is said that so easily does he get 


this phrase seemed to re- the group of pseudo-classic idyls or diplomatic inquiry as to how they hand, “The Sower.” | lithography was thus quite a phenom- of a very high standard, each chosen 
The exhibition gives ample oppor- enal one, and it is worthy of note to supplement the other, arranged in rid of his work that he has none ‘to 


Bt store William's good humor. There's sacred and profane legends retold in came into the possession of the Pacific | 

1 about his Mother and Child“ terms of modern primitivism in the Islands Art Museum at Guam or Lap. tunity for the comparison of the Work, that it showed a close affinity to the an uncrowded easy fashion, all on one collect for a one man show. But why 
1 that gets hold of me. It's so simple caine < thy: eee, Whereof the moral is: of Frenchmen with that of the English. revival of literary art in 1880 and that line, on a background of .rose-colored | Rot a retrospective exhibition? Surely 
I and yet so subtle. Most modern sculp- ; ‘oneal si hibition at th | Artists, if you would make for pres- It also is a lesson in the enormous some of the books of the poets and silk. He will enjoy pictures in a way | most people would be glad to make a 
| me! eo me. Ah, I remember a eee dene ng ex nha e tige and permanence in your work, range of the craft, there being some Writers of that period were decorated which jis impossible in the average | fresh acquaintance with that wonder- 


It is not a matter | go back to the wall! 


— — ͤ ́GQq—2 k ne 


t ‘the Women Painters and | very fine color work, some ‘of it light with great 8 by the representatives gallery. He will see the best work of ful series “Zig-Zags at the Zoo“ which 
‘show that attracted me curi-|of influence or imitation in outward and suggestive like K. X. Roussel's of the revived plastic art. Calendars D. y. Cameron, P. Connard, C. J. appeared in the Strand Magazine some 
was small, by Alice . style, but of a kinship of ideas that is SCHOOL, OF ROME “Paysage” and on the other hand were illustrated by Dysselhof, Lion Holmes, Sir William Orpen, and Glyn years ago. We are not very rich in 
was called “Unto the least | striking. g g strong tight work such ag Ernest | Cachét and Nieuwenhuis who, by ap- Philpot. | pencil draftsmen of Mr. Shepherd's 

Brethren,’ and it showpd In the first place, both these artists PRITISH SCHOLARSHIPS | Jackson's “Lambeth “Palace.” That plying a special process. became the; Mr. Sargent has lent a wonderful caliber and such drawings as “Closing 
if figure of Jesus clasping a 5 a me . / tle aim | — — brilliant young .etcher, E. Blampied;, pioneers of quite a new branch of early work of his called the Venetian Time at the Zoo” at this exhibition 
it to his bosom. protectian, | e confirmed story tellers and Mus- By The. Christian Science Monitor ipeciat| Who might be said to have one foot industrial art. a Tavern, with its enormous amount ot make us thirst for mare. An Egyptian 
it had a veiled lock, — trators. Submit their pictures to art correspondent (on either side of the Channel, shows|. A choice collection ot lithos, etch-|knowledge and instruction for the Domestic Cat“ is equal to anything 
es . | Roger Fry's test—disentangle our re- | LONDON, England — It is a good two fine lithographs promising that ings and wood-carvings has just been young painter of today. Superb is Steinlen has ever done in this way. 

* Aden v m the action to the concrete matters of torm thing that so much public interest same eminence in this craft that he on show in & room of the Amsterdam the only word fitting for D. V. cm- 

I window, aud changed the subject as and color from our reaction to implied | was shown in the ‘exhibition of the has so swiftly attained in etching. The Rijksmuseum. Among the dest works }eron’s “Sanctuary,” with its marvelous | 
it he was afraid of associated ideas, or, in other words. ompetitive works for the British best of these is “Splash.” Forain, of were the landscape etchings by M. range of color, deftly, easily handled | ‘ 

out the story and forget ‘the arg e ot eee Bt course intrigues every one with his van der Walk and his fine lichos of in conveying a spacious panoramic | 8 ott & Fowles 
School of Rome arships held at amazing facility, though there is no | shell fishes and monsters. Not all the mountain view. . C 
590 Fifth Avenue 
near 48th Street 


man. NN sorts of art knock - cut 
_ «@ ing about. very interesting. Did pleasant or ‘sympathetic emotions nee Peete Another lovely, ro- 
Bete r prasticalty nothing | Burlington House. As in last year’s |example here which tan be  consid- | 
NEW YORK CITY 
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a Jou see & reproduction of the Rome it arouses—and , names represented there will pass to mantic thing of his is The Cove.“ | 
' | Prize’ Art Scholarship picture at the would be left of either Pintuticchio | Competition, Liverpool has come offered first class. A beautifully sensi-| posterity. Yet at least one of these Mrs. Laura Knight in Spring“ has | 
1 Academy? it was done by a or Bryson Burroughs. But take them Well in this, three of its students be- tive rendering ot Max Beerbohm by conscientious artists, the late Jan embarked on a phase of thought new 
ein Winifred Knights. The subject as they are, and you have a perpetual | ing chosen among seven for the nal William Rothenstein claime attention. Mankes, deserves a fame reaching far to her. She has gained a poetic sense in 

feast, where no crude surfeit reigns. | competition. One noticeable feature and G. Spencer Pryse, A. S. Hartrick, beyond the Hmits of his country. His SSS |! 


det was The Deluge’—bere it is. Isn’ dendie 
1 remarkable?” They area pair of painter troubadours, is the supremacy of architecture, ‘so Frank Brangwyn, Edward Wadsworth, portraits show the finer aspects of 
. both fond of the same sort of song many entries being made as to neces- John Sargent, Charles Shannon, all character and are sympathetic in 
ee 8 3 | afd adapted to and story, both frank and fancy-free | sitet the. giving up of the large hall help to give us à true perspective of | feeling, While there is humor and 
aan needs, as Nevinson did. Fancy anachronists, a pair of blithe ballad [entirely to their exhibition. | the level which contemporary lithogra - pathos in his studies of animals. His 
> # the Royal Academy countenancing| singers, though changeable as April The subject for the competition was phy has attained in this country. rendering of nature is individual, and 
eS ae | weather in their sudden ‘transitions à national pantheon situated in a lake ther Ge ee one roe his technique is exceedingly able. 
from gay to pensive and grave. and approached by a low causeway. || [THOGRAPHERS Truly lithography has now reached a 
Pinturicchio, for instance, has a lot It was part of the conditions that the . 4 perfection not dreamt of half a cen- 
of quiet fun with Hercules and dome should be as large at least as IN HOLLAND tury ago. Cinderella has become a 
Omphale, or with Pluto and Proser- St. Peter's at Rome. Students of, 3 | princess! .. PRR 
pine, and makes high comedy in a the Liverpool School ot Architecture | special ta The Christian Science Monitor : — 
{to him) contemporaneous Venetian or | have gained two of the three scholar- awsTEeERDA 1 . : : : 
, : . M, Holland Lithog 
Genovese seaport setting, of his Re- Ships given in the past, aud it is a taphy, the youngest of graphie art : 1 le , : 
turn of Ulysses to Penelope.“ Mr. remarkable fact that this scholarship hae } ef Faun Wag To Print Lovers 
Burroughs treats another Odyssey being open to British subjects the dn dong been Cinderella. Many con- 
episode, the encounter with Nausicaa World over, neither the colonies, pro- *idered it only good enough for com- For, 25 cents each we will send 
and her maidens, in a similar spirit | Vinciel. towns or London itself have mercial purposes. The time of its ] our illustrated monographs of 
of sly humor, 2 is father more produced any formidable rivals this inventien by the Austrian Senéfelder |} etchers: BOLE 8 
Boccaccian than Homieric. His legend- | year. * was one of deep decay of a iam th ky 3 
ary primcesses, heroes and —— The three successful students are tie- arts, and in 2 nae sg No. 1. 2 me 10 Heintzlemann 
| phers meet habitually-in Central Fark. B. A Miller, A. R. I. B A., n R. vived in France. The r eh and landscapes), 
Manhattan, 1921. His Pan is ‘a sort | Arthur and W. J. H. Gregory, A. R. 1 s oh oF Oe ee rth ‘Sears - Gallagher (Boston 
tot Peter Pan. who believes in fairies | B. A. | troduction in Holland ie unsertain. f scenes). 5 ; 
disguised as folk in our own day, According to Joseph Pennell, Who No. 3. Lester G. Hornby (Etchings 
: | of the World: War). 
Rembrandt. (With. a com- 
plete 3 catalogue 


Tor me, for me, these old retreats 
Smid the world of Lendon streets 
Illy eve ts pleased with all meets 
In Bloomsbury. 
: Wittred Whitten an 
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Paintings by 
English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries, 


and Dutch Masters of the 
17th Century. 
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tus | Written tor The Christian Science Monitor 


bee : | i Sience and Health with Key. to 
Aah 5 ate ote te Sted the Scriptures,” by Mary Baker Eddy, ; 
means by the word reflection. To 
himeeif, mortal and material Man 
| [seems to be substance, but his sense 
cot substance involves error and there- 
fore is material, temporal. On the 
other hand, the immortal, spiritual 
man is really substantial, and reflects 
the eternal substance, or Spirit, which 
mortals hope for“ 
| A personal sense of God and a per- 
sonal sense of man, the latfer being a 
finite personality made by that God, 
then separated from Him and left to 
work out his own problem, is the veil 
which must be rent / before spiritual 
understanding appears. This personal 
sense is like a pair of twisted specta- 
cles which interferes with the true 
vision of everything. Reading the first 
chapter of Genesis through personal 
sense and therein finding that man is 
made in God's image, after His Hke- 
ness, has led to the assumption that 
the man known to the pefsonal senses 
is the image and likeness of God. This 
in turn has led up to the conception of 
a man-like or personal God. This ul- 


# 
e 


real brother from 41 qualities of in- 
All iuharmony is the expression of 


‘what is called in Christian Science 


mortal or haman mind, that is to say 
the supposed activity of fear, igno- 
rancé, or sia. Just in proportion, theré- 
fore, to the recognition of the omni 

presence of thé divine qualities, which: 
may. be summed up as love, are fear, 
ignorance, and sin reduced to their 
native hothingness. When, therefore, 
in Christian Science the omnipresent 
reflection of Principle is seen as the 
only real activity, the false claim 
to activity on the part of miortal 
mind is exposed and destroyed and its 
érroneous effect on the body ceases 
to even appear to be, Principle, 
omnipotent, omniscient, is all, the 
“I am,” and there is no other real 
being here or anywhere. 


The Rhine 

There is nothing like a waterway 
for penetrating into a country—'tis the 
natural road to its heart, ite moun- 
tains. And surely no waterway can 
be more lovely and more solemn than / 
this Rhine, which we superfine mod- 
erns are apt to treat ag the holiday 
stream of the Cockneys. To such of 
us as have not looked at things and 
read books all to no purpose, this 
mighty mass of waters is also a flood 


Mr. Webster’s Great 
ees | | timates in the belief that man is a 
| | lesser god, or, as the serpent in the 


third chapter of Genosis is stated to 
have put it, “Ye shail be as gods, 


of associations, carrying in its swirls 
the thought of distant and different 
places and times. The poetry of one- 
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in his later editions one hundred and 
eighteen thousand words, no two of 


| which are alike, This shows gréat 
| — and‘versatility, it ‘ts true, but 
we need something else. The reader 


waits in Vain to be thrilled by the au- 
thor’s wonderful word painting. There 
is not a thrill:in the whole tome. I 
had heard so much of Mr. Webster 
that when I read his bock I confess 
I was disappointed. It is cold, me- 
thodical and dispassionate. in the 
extreme, — 

“As I said,, however, it is a good 
book to pick up for the purpose ‘of 
whiling away an idle moment, and no 
one should start out on a long journey 
without Mr. Webster's tale in his 
pocket. It has broken the monotony 
of many a tedious*trip for me. 

“Mr, Webster's ‘Speller’ was a work 
of less pretentions, perhaps, and yet it 
hed an immense sale. Eight years 
ago this book had reached a sale of 
forty million, and yet it had the same 
Stave defect, It was disconnected, 
cold, prosy and dull. I read it for 
years, and at last became a close stu- 
dent ot Mr. Webster's style, yet I 
never found but one thing in this 
book, for which there seems to have 
been such a perfect stampede, that 
Was even ordinarily interesting, and 
that was a little gem. It was so 
thrilling in its details, and so diamet- 
rically different from Mr. Webster's 


he fot to write it for him.» It related 
to the discovery of a boy By an elderly 
gentieman, in the crotch of an ances- 
tral apple tree, and the feeling of bit- 


elderly gentleman. 

“Though I have been a close student 
of Mr. Webster for yéars, I am: free to 
say, and 1 do not wish to do an injus- 
tice to a great man in doing so, that 
his ‘ideas of literature and my own are 
entirely dissimilar. Possibly his book 

Hittle larger sale than mine, 
no difference.. When I 
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a % jerky in ite style 
senttering iu tts statements. . 
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style; that I have often wondered who | 


engage 
show, some plot 
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“Old New Bedford,” from the painting by Clifford . Ashley 


Drake had sailed round the world. 
There she stands, drawn up high and 
dry upon the sedgy bank of Thames, 
Ans aun old warrior resting after his 
téfl: Nailed upon her mainmast are 
epigrams and verses in honor of her 


and of her captain, three of which, 


by the Winchester scholar, Camden 
gives in his history; and Elizabeth’s 
self consecrated her solemnly, and 
having banqueted on board, there and 
then honored Drake with the dignity 
of knighthood... . 

There she has remained since as a 
show, and ‘moreover as a sort of dining- 
hall for jovial parties from the City; 
one of which would seem to be on board 
this afternoon, to judge from the flags 
which bedizen the masts, the sounds 
of revelry and savory steams which 
issue from those windows which once 
were portholes, and the rushing to and 
fro along the river brink, and across 
that lucky bridge, of white-aproned 
waiters from the neighboring Pelican 
Inn. A great feast is evidently toward, 
for with these white-aproned waiters 
are gay serving men, wearing on 
their shoulders the City-badge. The 
Lord Mayor is giving a dinner to cer- 
tain gentlemen of the Leicester house 
party, who are interested in foreign 
discoveries; and what place so fit for 
such à feast as the Pelican itself? 

Look at the men all round; a nobler 
company you will seldom sed 

At the head of the table sits the 
Lord Mayor; whom all readers will 
recegnize at once, for he is none othér 
than that famous Sir Edward e, 
clothworker, and ancestor of the 


Duke of Leeds, whose romance now- | 


a-days is in every one’s hands. He is 
not changed, since. he leaped from 
the window upon London Bridge into 
the roaring tide below to rescue the 
infant who is now his wife. The chiv- 
alry and promptitude of the ’prentice 
boy have grown and hardened into 
the thoughtful dering of the wealthy 
merchant adventurer. There he sits, 
a right kindly man, with my lord Bar! 
of Cumberland on his right hand, and 
Walter Raleigh on hie left; the three 


Raleigh is fain to call to his help the 
quiet student who sits on his left hand, 
Richard Hakluyt, of Oxford. But he 
is deep in talk with a reverend elder, 
whose long white beard flows almost 


| with its fine silver bark rises from the 


such a setting. There they are of 


4 ns, butterflies, and sweet. flowers, 
: give token of the sweetest of the 


pioneers of the North-West passage, | 
are talking with Alderman Sanderson, 
the great geographer and “setter forth | 


of globes;” with Mr. Towerson, Sir 


Gilbert Peckham, our old acquaint- 
ance Captain John Winter, and last, 
but not least, with Philip Sidney him- 
self, who, with his accustomed cour- 
tesy, has given up his rightful place 
toward the head of the tabie that he 
may have a knot of virtuost all to 
himself; and has brought with him, 
of course, his two especial intimates, 
Mr. Edward Dyer and Mr. Francis 
Leigh. They too are talking of the 
North-West passage: and Sidney is 
lamenting that he is tied to diplomacy 
and courts, and éxpressing his envy 
of old Martin Frobisher in all sorts of 
pretty compliments.—“Westward Ho!” 
Charles Kingsley. 


Yes! Spring Is Coming 


How boldly that superb ash-tree 


bank, and what a fine entrance it 
makes with the holly beside it, whith 
also deserves to be called a tree! But 
here we are in the copse: Ah! only 
one half of the underwood was cut 
last year, and the other is at its full 
growth: hazel, brier, woodbine, 
bramble, forming one impenetrable 
thicket, and almost uniting with the 
lower branches of the elms, and oaks, 
and beeches, which rise at regular dis- 
tances overhead. No foot can. pene- 
trate that dense and thorny entangle- 
ment; but there is a walk all round by 
the side of the wide sloping bank, 
walk and bank and copse carpeted 
with primroses, whose fresh and 
balmy odor impregnates the very air. 
Oh how exquisitely beautiful! and it 
is not the primroses only, these gems 
of flowers, but the natural mosaic of 
which they form a part; that network’ 
of ground-ivy, with its lilac blossoms 
and the subdued tint of its purplish 
leaves, those rich mosees, those enam- 
elled wild hyacinths, those spotted 
arums, and above all those wreaths of 
vy linking all, those flowers together 
with chains of leaves more beautiful 
than blossoms, whose-white veins seem 
swelling amidst the deep green or 
splendid brown; —it is the whole. earth 
that is so beautiful! Never surely 
were primroses so richly set, and 
never did primroses better deserve 


their own lovely yellow, the hue to 
which they have given a name, the 
exact tint of the butterfly that over- 
hangs them (the first I have seen this 
year! can spring really be coming at 
last?)—seprinkled here and there with 
tufts of a reddish purple, and others 
of the purest white, as some aceident 
of soil affects that strange and. in- 
scrutable operation of nature, the col- 
oring of flowers. Oh how rai 
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Courteay of R. C. & N. M. vose, Boston 


New Bedford’s 
Situation 


Nothing lovelier than New Bedford's 
situation on the Acushnet River could 
be imagined. Our first walk took us 
straight to the fine bridge that crosses 
over to Fairhaven, from which you 
get a view of the wharves, of the 


knowing good and evil.” This insinu- 
ation, we are told, proved too attrac- 
tive to Adam and Eve, and it has the 
same seductive attraction to the Adams 
and Eves of today, Who comprise what 
Christian Science means when it 
uses the word persons. 

Humanity advances a stép from per- 
sonal sense when it learns that God is 
Mind, but God is no more a limited 
mind than He is a person, neither is 
man an idea or mind separated from 
God, man is the reflection of God. 
This refiection must be comprehended 
through scientific knowledge, not 
through the so-called personal senses. 
History has already proved that sense 
testimony is not reliable. The as- 
sumption of former ages that the earth 
was flat, because it so appeared, was 
proved entirely erroneous, therefore 
the teaching of Christian Science, that 
man is not in reality as he appears to 
the senses which bear witness to the 
flat earth, should not seem strange. 
Christian Science begins with God and 
then proves what man must be, just as 
astronomy begins with the sun and 
then calculates about the lesser ideas. 

On pages 466 and 466 of Science and 
Health we read, “Principle and its idea 
is one, and this one is God, omaipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent Being, 


and His reflection is n and the uni- 
verse.“ This shows the utter impossi- 


bility of separating Principle and idea, 
‘of having a man apart from God. 


lighthouses and islands, the curve of | “Omnipotent, omniscient, and omni 
the river mouth, the green banks and | present Being” gives the idea of activ- 


picturesque old water-front buildings. 
There was plenty of shipping to be 


ity, and this activity is the reflection of 
Principle and idea. The activity of 


seen, and we were told that even Mind must be knowledge or conscious- 
today whalers still put out from the ness. so the active individual know!l- 


city, ... Cotton is an import, and the 
great white fluffy bales were heaped 
high on many a dock, so that you 
get quite a sonthern effect, and are 
somewhat surprised not to see a 
hurrying row of negroes trotting back 
and forth with burdens on their 
heads, loading and unloading the 
lighters. 

New Bedford still keeps in touch 
with far and foreign places by way 
of the sea, for there is, delightful 
fact, a sailing packet service to the 
Cape Verde Islands, and passenger 
and freight steamers to Lisbon and 
the Azores. 

It looks perhaps more like a city of 
the Middle West than a New England 
town. Most of the following morn- 
ing sister and I spent in walking 
through its charming residence quar- 
ters and the many lovely parks that 
help to make it a perfect wealth of 


edge or consciousness that “Principle 
and its idea is one, and this one is 
God“ (page 465) is the great truth that 
Christian Science points out. 


Action is essentially practical. A 


‘matter may be discussed or argued 
‘about but action means something 


done. 


The omnipresent activity of 
refiection then means the expression 
of correct action, every moment, 
everywhere. How often does one 
meet the suggestion that action is 
going to be governed by Principle 
“if only” the environment can be 
altered, or more time can be got for 
study, or the health is restored. In 
these/cases the “if only” is the meas- 
ure of the ignorance of eternal 
spiritual activity. The measure of be- 
lief in personal sense. 

In the fourth chapter of II Kings 
there is recorded the story of how 


greenery. All these broad and quiet | certain woman came to Elisha 


streets are lined with magnificent 
trees, while carefully tended gardens 


sweep back from the sidewalk to thou in the house?” 
‘house only a pot of oil, but 
was built up sufficient to pay the debt. 
If a man knows a thing at all, 
even sufficiently to grumble at it, be tt 


houses set in their midst, houses 
square and comfortable, with lots of 
room in them. These beautiful 
streets: go on mile after mile up and 
own the river, and there are many 
cross streets that are just as attrac- 
tive. But walk on one of these and 
very soon you touch the country be- 
yond, stretching out into woodlands, 
where already the city is laying out 
It was our last evening here, and 
we wandered up through Hawthorne 
Street for the association of the name, 
and to enjoy the wonderful elms that 
make @ complete arch of green over- 
head and stretch onward in a fine 
vista. Then through County Street, 
‘with {ts porticoed houses, looking like 
Southern ‘Colonial homes, and the 
County Court House, with its Greek 
pillars and pediment. City Hall Square 
is a dignified centre, every new build- 
ing being planned to harmonize with 
what has been done before. The 
spirit. of progress is vitally alive in 
New Bedford; and whatever it is doing 
in the ling of improvement seems to 
be accomplished with taste and dis- 
cretion. It is a city that is evidently 
Deloved by ith .citizene, and beloved 
with iutelligence.—“Old Seaport Towns 


the of New: England,” Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. 


The Rainbow 


She heaves in sight just when the 
: clouds lift, 


storm 


Wood- A wondrous painted boat between the 


stalks are swelling and putting forth 


* 


rift; 
Al without canvas and without. crew, 
Upon a sen ot light, she goes adrift. 


' 


asking him to help her pay her debt. 
| The answer of Elisha was, “What hast 


She had in the 
om this 


environment, time, or health, there is 
in his consciousness, or house, some 
reflection of the divine Mind. The 
purification and development of that 
which is in the house is the way to 
meet the need. 

A difficulty often presents itself in 
working out this in practice. While 
one seems in a measure to have ob- 
tained somò success in reflecting true 
knowledge with regard to ideas per- 
taining to himself, the question of his 
neighbor is a trouble. Here seems to 
be another consciousness, intention- 
ally or unintentionally pushing wrong 
concepts at him. The Bible, however, 
is quite clear on this point, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.“ 

The flat earth of sense testimony has 
no real being and Christian Science 
proves that no other object of this 
sense has any more reality. Our 


neighbor is not therefore an object of 


personal sense, even though we are 
commanded to love our brother whom 
we have seen. The astronomical 
shape of the earth does not concerh a 
farmer as much as the output of his 
field, and so & is the reflection of 
divine qualities which constitutes our 


real brother or neighbor, and there is : 


no command to tove or in any way 
make a reality of opposite qualities. 
The knowledge of the omnipresence 


of God, divine Principle, and of His 


divine qualities, makes it quite obvi- 
ous that inharmony of any kind can 
not in reality exist. While, therefore, 


half of the great Alps is in. it; the 
thought, as well as the waters, of every 
turquoise glacier runnel and baby 
trickle among moss and gentians, of 
every torrent and waterfall and lake 
and swift brimful river we have 
watched from the covered lock bridges. 
Does it not carry along a thread of 
water which is that little stream of 
the Grisons we watched together 


among the boulders and fallen trees, 


and. listened to, brawling far below, 
in the stillness of Alpine nights? And 
carry with that water the thought of 
distant friends? 

As the river bends slowly to meet 
the steamer laboring against the wind, 
every reach discovers its little town 
or village. White-beamed houses 
roofed with slate, round the steeple. 
pullt, one would think, by Comacene 
masons; a row of little limes in front, 
orchards and grass, sometimes widen- 
ing to valleys, behind; and the rocks 
pale yellow with ripening vines. Dach 
of these river-bends plays at being a 
lake (the screaming gulls confirming 
it) closed in by hills dim in the sun- 
shine, with hogged fir-forest or pop- 
lared high-lying road against the eve- 
ning sky.—“The Sentimental Trav- 
eller,“ Vernon Lee. 
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Where no Christian Science Read- 


| = _ finances, 
. position of the 


lzhe Bolshev st . e 
1E st ale ‘the miners in Great Britain is some- 
ore. result of an ordinary industrial 


: could be more foolish or shortsighted. 


it as this. Neither is it, in spite of cer- 
appearances,’ a sudden outbreak of Bol- 
It is really the climax to one of the periods of 
“strial conflict which have existed ever since the birth 
fy ore 4 ‘sytem of Capital and Labor. What it actually 
_ ‘does mean is that Labor, in the country in which Labor 
di m0 —＋ organized and powerful, has determined 
lle ‘the theory of supply and demand as adapted 
ic system. This may be Socialism, but it 
ism, even though the struggle should end 

And the matter is as thus. 


he . 5 Ever since the institution of the present industrial 


stem, a persistent battle for higher wages has been 
_ tought between the employers and the employed. The 
first decisive victory for the employed was won when the 
unions were established and acknowledged. Gradually, 
after that, the fake of Labor developed into one rather 

| for better all-round conditions than for larger wages. 
1 Labbr, in ing more educated, was beginning to 
te that a concession of higher wages, accompanied 

| y by higher prices, was no victory at all. 

Of the Parliamentary Labor Party was fol- 

by that of the socialistic Independent Labor Party. 
these came the foundation of Ruskin College and 
Labor College in London. The working man was 
inning to think, and his thinking took the form 

acute suspicion of the invulnerability of “the dismal 
1 0 stood when, in the summer of 1914, the 
lords i all unconsciously pulled out the 
bee 3 the social system of the world. The 

rs did not take place at once, indeed when the first 
cracks showed, they were attributed to conditions which 

_ would cease with the war. After the peace the old con. 
of the capitalistic paradise would be restored. 

- Gradually, however, the truth began to dawn upon the 


world: Labor was strengthening its position every day. 


_ As the war drew to a close the ranks began to divide for 
the next phase of the battle. Labor made no secret of the 
fact that it would never consent to be mulcted of any of 


its gains. Capital smiled dryly, and talked academically 


of y and demand. Then came the peace. 
Feast industrial fluctuations are not, as a rul 
WN in a few weeks. 


mani- 
The months immediately suc- 


SD the war kept the brakes on the inevitable 


s. It was only gradually that the mass of 
restrictions could be removed. Dora let go 
her hold with extreme reluctance: It required the rising 
‘of the man in the street, combined with the satire 
‘of “Mr. Punch,“ finally to remove her. WHen she was 
8 however, her place was taken by a younger 
sister, the Emergency Powers Act, born, as it were, out 
of due time, as a consequence of the great coal strike in 
the autumn of last year. This strike, which took the gov- 
ernment by surprise, acted also as a warning. It seems 
to have made a deep impression on Mr. Lloyd George. 
— that moment he drew nearer to the conservative 
of the coalition. Later, he attended certain private 
conferences, the object of which was to watch the rising 
storm so as to be ready for it when it burst. In the 
interval the Emergeney Act was passed endowing the 
government with certain of Dora’s attributes, such as the 
power to ration coal and to commandeer transport. 
Meantime the position of the miners had become one 
of great difficulty. They were, in a sentence, up 
* against the law of supply and demand. Prices were 
falling, and markets were closing, but they were com- 
mitted to the policy of no reductions. For the moment 
they were saved by the government control, which made 
, out of the national revenues, the loss on running 
de mines while paying dividends and maintaining the 
cost of tion. The miners had strongly opposed 
the imposition of this control, in the first instance, but 
they were now found opposing equally strongly its re- 
moval. The fact was that whilst the Chancellor had begun 
to realize the tremendous drain upon the Exchequer, the 
miners had discovered that, without it, it was perfectly 
impossible to maintain the existing system. The anti- 
Waste campaign had not, however, been without its 
influence on Downing Street. The government announced 
that from the 1st of April the contyol would cease. The 
ion at once took place. 

The situation was the simplest imaginable. The 
October strike had, at least temporarily, destroyed the 
export trade. The forced workings of the German mines 
and the imports from America had flooded the foreign 
market. The withdrawal of the government's dole, 
without a reduction in wages, would force the home cost 

to famine prices, reducing private consumption ~~ 
shutting down factories. Yet the union was pledged 
accept no reduction. Whether the Prime Minister had 
| — timed his blow, or whether the hand of the 
Cabinet had been forced by the condition of the national 
is, for the present purpose, immaterial. The 
vernment was unassailable. There 
why it should keep up the 


‘was no conceivable 
¥ the rest 


; of a particular industry at the expense o 


: a os of he country, least of all those of an industry to the 


, of whose operatives it could point as the main con- 
ng factor of its distress. The way out was simple 
: of wages. That, however, was not the 
den by the miners’ leaders, as Mr. Lloyd George 
bably foresaw that it would not be, indeed he indi- 
 €ated this quite plainly in the now famous speech in 

Which he accused the unions of planning revolution. 
Hut the hand of the miners was now forced. Referred 
0 — and offered a reduction of wages, the 
e retaliated by calling out the men. But, in doing 
s, they made a colossal mistake, They called out the 

. That was a justification for which Mr. 

orge had probably never hoped. 

: bere choca uth anctmal was a blunder 


greater than factions. 


the Pennsylvanian point of view, it will be they, 


from jhe hicks: of whic the ile will never e | 
Ast Bit OF Senos 


. as confused the issue by. introducing, 
Fg al et and it reads like a counse of 
nh be 2 . demands 
is, ab 
of the rights of Capital? It is not a ques- 
i m. it is one of Socialism ior 


evs lende ound he neck of Labor. 
Bolivar 


GREAT movements toward popplar fregdom . always 


seem to ig 5 outstanding personality around 


which gather. just as the enfranchisemefit of 
North America finally centered in George Washington, 
so the liberation of South America from European 
domination had its focus in the person of Simon 
Bolivar: Each man occupies a; notable place in hiStory, 
but the similarity of their service to humanity has long 
been more adequately” recognized in South American 
countries than in the United States. All over the north- 
ern part of South America, Bolivar has been referred to 
since his own day as the Liberator. The term is as com- 


monly applied to him there as, in the north, is the phrase, 


The Father of His Country, to George Washington. 
But, more to the point, Bolivar has often been spoken of 
as the George Washington of northern South America. 
Those very words constituted the inscription on the statue 
of the Liberator that was erected in Central Park, New 
York, as a gift from Venezuela to the United States, in 
1885. Now the expected unveiling of a new statue of 


Bolivar, replacing that earlier one, on April 19, gives 


occasion for a broader northern appreciation of the great 
Venezuelan patriot, and a better understanding of the 
similarity between his service and that of Washington. 
Half a continent has idolized Bolivar because it was 
half a continent which he liberated: . Not one country 
alone benefited by his leadership. Though his cam- 
paigns for freedom began in his native country of Vene- 
zuela, they spread over the neighboring state of Colom- 
bia, or New Granada, as it used to be called, and they 
were subsequently extended to Peru, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador, The very progress which Bolivar made in one 
state, in the cause of freedom, was soon found to require 
a similar progress in adjoining states, lest it be broken 


down by reactionaries who would make those gdjoining* 


states the basis for renewed hostility. Thus Venezuela 
found itself unable to stand unless Colombia, too, were 
sympathetic. And when these two states had effected a 
sort of independence, jointly, they needed to see the 
forces of Spain driven from Peru before they could feel 
secure. When Peruvian liberalists were victorious, the 
freeing of Bolivia and Ecuador became a matter of 
course. Throughout it all, Bolivar was the one figure 
counted upon everywhere and unswervingly to infuse 
energy into the cause. Various individuals won their 
individual victories, and contributed their mite to the 
grand total. But at times they fought against Bolivar, 
in civil strife, as at other times. they fought in his sup- 
port. His was unfalteringly the guidance toward the 
ideal of freedom that was greater than individuals and 
His leadership was powerful not 
only on battlefields and in campaigns, but in councils and 
legislative assemblies. His inspiration was of the kind to 
develop the great policies that were needed, as well as to 
achieve the great victories. 

Bolivar seems to have been fairly raised up for the 
work that he was to do. He was born in the 
year 1773, at Caracas. But when an early inheritance 
of large estates in Venezuela provided .him with the 
means of European education and travel, he went abroad 
and found himself in Paris during the closing scenes of 
the French Revolution. While studying the Latin 
classics, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, he imbibed the revo- 
lutionary doctrines. Before he left, Europe, on his re- 
turn, he had taken oath, so Sefior Garcia Calderon tells 
us, to consecrate his life to his native country. What he 
saw of the successful workings of free institutions in the 
United States, on his homeward way, abcut 1809, seems 
simply to have strengthened his declared purpose. When 
he reached Venezuela, he cast in his lot at once with 


the revolutionary party, and for twenty years thereafter) 


he gave himself to the struggle of South American in- 
dependence. It is only right and fitting that North 
America should come to know him better. 


Pennsylvania’ s Tax on Coal 


It Is to be regretted that the great State of Penn- 
sylvania can find no more justifiable method of raising 
revenue for state purposes than by imposing a tax upon 
coal, Coal prices are high enough, and to spare, with 
only such impositions as the coal trade has put upon 
them. But if Governor Sproul and the legislative 
majority which constitute the Administration in Penn- 
sylvania now put through their plan for collecting a 
tax of 21% per cent on the ton-cost of hard coal at the 
mine, it will be difficult to explain why the sovereign 
State of Pennsylvania will not be profiteering, with a 
vengeance. Pennsylvanians burn only about 18 per cent 
of the anthracite mined in the State. Thus the Govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania must be reckoning on the fact that 
the money thus obtained, for state purposes, Will come, 
for the most part, from people outside the State. From 
not 

we, who will have to pay. No doubt there is a politi- 
cal prompting on this point. Practical politicians know 
that it is far more dangerous to increase taxes at home 
than it is to father a plan for raising money at a distance. 
If the brunt of this tax is to fall on the outsider, its 
promoters have doubtless made a shrewd estimate of the 
relative weight of opposition and of favor that are likely 
to be encountered within the State, Their conclusion 
seems to be that it will be all right to arrange things so 
that Pennsylvania's expenses can be, to a considerable 
degree, divided amongst the inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania’s sister states. 

Such a method of raising revenue may well be recom- 
mended to the attention of the other states on their own 
behalf. If it is to be oqnentered good practice, in a 
community of sov monwealths, the other states 
will be slow indeed i fail to take e meas- 


nationaliza- 
of the mines has hung the Bol- 


for tragic and awesome sub jects. 


in their full come | initiation: 


direction. g A atom i 
While to Jay e 


all furniture or ai e f it should 


find the’ fax. Tike y to bear too heavily upon the Michi- 
ganders, it might i improve the Pennsylvanian method by 
making the tax operative only with respect to furniture 
and automobiles intended for transportation: beyond the 
state borders. That would be doing the thing a little 
more frankly than Pennsylvania assumes to do it. Al- 
most every state, no doubt, could find some peculiar prod- 
uct upon which it could collect considerable monetary 


returils, without mulcting its own people very seriously, 


if it should undertake to make an application of the 
Pennsylvania plan. 

Vet Pennsylvania might still claim an advantage over, 
them all. 
lay a tax against her people are so imperatively necessary, 
by common agreement, as the coal upon which she pro- 
poses to levy. | Therein the Pennsylvania Administra- 
tion shows its shrewdness. It knows what coal means 
to states like Michigan and Minnesota, not to mention 
New England. Its councils have surely caught the very 
atmosphere of the councils of the coal magnates them- 
selves. There is, apparently, the same appreciation of 


the notion that the people must have coal at any price, 


and therefore that those who control the supply have 
merely to fix the price and wait. Thus the Pennsyl- 
vanian Administration cdolly plans to gather in from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000, virtually making the money 
out of the dire necéssity of the people who must have 
coal. They plan to secure a million dollars from the 
people who use gasoline. But their major dependence 
is upon coal. There is no popular need for gasoline that 
quite equals the popular need for keeping warm. What 
Pennsylvania expects to get out of coal is far more than 
she plans tu obtain by laying a similar tax upon billboards 
and amusements, although billboards, of all things, would 
seem to be the fairest justification of an impost of this 
nature. 

Perhaps the Pennsylvanian Administration e 
not be too severely} arraigned for planning to get a 
little easy money in this fashion. It is only carrying 
over into state affairs a policy that has long been gen- 
erally tolerated for the coal trade. Investigations are of 
no further avail. They have served their purpose. They 
have disclosed more than enough to show that the people 
of the country would be as thoroughly justified i in rising 
to protect themselves against the depredations of those 
who control coal as they are in combining to protect 
themselves against hold- ups by highwaymen. Even the 
federal government has conceded itself to be helpless 
before the power of coal. It has uncovered much, talked 
a little, but done practically nothing to save its people 
from exactions that its own inquiries have shown to be 
unjust and unwarranted. A government that had 
very inception in an uprising against tyranny thus bows 
before a new tyrant. Pennsylvania has simply adjusted 
itself to the times. It has placed itself in harmony 
with the reigning idea at the court of King Coal. It 
has tinctured the American policy of upholding the com- 
mon welfare with a strong infusion of the policy of 
grab. 

If Pennsylvania wished to arrange the matter on a 
basis of the common welfare, she might consider the 
raising of her needed revenue by placing a tax, not on 
the coal mined, but on the coal that is now known to 
be in the ground which the owners are making no effort 
to mine or to distribute. 
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TWO Painters 


THE careers of John Paul Laurens, the Frenchman, 
and Marcus Stone, the Englishman, ran together. 
Laurens was born in 1838, Stone in 1840, No one would 
have thought of contrasting them, or linking their names, 
had their activities not ceased in the same week. One 
was quite unlike the other. John Paul Laurens was a 
far greater painter than Marcus Stone, but they had this 
in common, each, as a painter, was very_ successful. 
Laurens might have been popular in England had he lived 
there. Marcus Stone would never have been popular in 
France, simply because France demands more technical 
skill than Marcus Stone possessed. In France a man who 
receives honors may paint what he likes, but he must be 
expert in his craft. 

John Paul Laurens was a good craftsman, a perfectly 
trained French painter, and he had a dramatic imagina- 
tion which leaned strongly to medieval themes. His 
compositions were always effective; he knew the value 
of an empty space; and he understood exactly how much 
drama to put into his picture. His St. Geneviéve_pic- 
tures in the Pantheon have been likened by certain critics 
to those of Puvis de Chavannes. This is nonsense. 
Puvis was 2 born decorator, a master of color harmonies, 

an idealist; Laurens was a stern realist with a fondness 
He was a better drafts- 
man, a severer draftsman than Puvis, but he fell far short 
of him in those qualities of graciousness and the percep- 
tion of something more than mere technique, that the 
‘world has agreed to acknow ledge as being on a higher 
plane than mere realism. 

The work of John Paul . is like a first-class 
melodrama, or an historical one, well constructed, plain 
to the eye, but without any of the wonder passages and 
insight that redeem and make glorious the stupid plots 
of many of Shakespeare's plays. All of~Laurens’ his- 
torical pictures are significant and interesting: the “Sur- 


render of Yorktown,” at Baltimore, Maryland; those in 


the Paris Hotel de Ville and at Toulouse; “Robert the 
Pious” : -The Arch of Steel. The observer looks at them 


with admiration and absorption, and it is only when he 


recalls the great French modern artists, Daumier, Manet, 
Degas, that he realizes that John Paul Laurens was not 
a great artist, only an accomplished, dominating, and very 
effective painter. 

Neither was Marcus Stone an artist. The best modern 
British criticism, which is severe, well-trained, and hard 
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Few of the products upon which they could 


intended to be President one day. 


matter he putting idle 98 to work. 


ea 75 wilt fot even * that he was a 1 painter. 

e popt lar painter because, with a persistency that 
oe ee to 3 he always chose popular sub- 
or sixty consecu mise he exhibited at the 

Ropar Acadia exhibitions, there was probably no 
ear when he did not sell his picture for a large sum, and 
engraving: rights for a still larger figure. Occa- 


tionally. in one year, he produced two pictures, rarely 
three, for he was a very slow worker and took himself 
very seriously. 


The critics might scoff, might ignore 
him altogether; it did not make the slightest difference 
to the great heart of the public, or to the dealer or dealers 
who, each Spring, bought the Marcus Stone and the 
copyright a it from his easel long be fore it was ready 
for the Royal Academy. The reason was that his sub- 
jects were always popular. They were sufficiently well 
painted to convince his large public that they were works 
of adornment. for a drawing room, and that an engrav- 
ing, or a photogravure of them was an ideal wedding 
present—arty, and not too expensive. His pictures were 
usually costume pieces, and the characters were usually 
young lovers in an old garden, occasionally with a parent 
or a guardian near by equally pleasant to look upon. The 


‘lovers were at the beginning of their courtship ; or half 


way through in the midst of a tiff; or the maiden might 
be shown undecided between the merits of two swains. 
Or she might be shown momentarily disconsolate, or in 
the act of persuading an obdurate father to complaisance. 
There were no surprises in Marcus Stonc. Each year he 
gave his public just what it wanted, and the public, which 
asks only of a favorite that he should always remain the 
same, was Marcus Stone’s consistent and affectionate 
admirer. He did not approve of the new. movements 
in art. He did not attack them. He ignored them. 

Fashions change. Reputations wane. The public 
shifts its patronage to other admirations. Neither the 
historical picture that Laurens painted nor the costume 
domestic genre episode that Marcus Stone pursued is 
now popular. The standard may have risen, but exhi- 
bitions are certainly duller. No longer will the picture 
lover start before the force of a John Paul Laurens sub- 
ject, or smile before the feebleness of a Marcus Stone 
episode. 


Editorial Notes 

Poor Austria! Nobody is making a bid for it. There 
it stands, a destitute, bankrupt state, left to the mercy 
of the “superior powers,” deprived of its real earning 
capacity and its resources, allowed to carry on as well 
as it may, without even a winsome smile from its former 
ruler. His attentions are turnéd elsewhere. To Hun- 
gary he appeals, hopeful that she may not have forgotten 
her former king, and yet his appeal is not so serious as 
he would have it appear. He pins a military decoration 
on the breast of Admiral Horthy in the expectation that 
in return the regent will hand over his power, an expecta- 
tion that is met by a sharp rebuff. It was an audacious 
move to offer an emblem for a throne, a move that indi- 
cates how far down kingdoms have sunk in the general 
estimation. And yet is it not on record that a kingdom 
was once offered for a horse? 


HIN pus, Moslems, and Sikhs, princes and common- 
ers, young men from the universities and Inns of Court, 
and Indian ladies in their picturesque dress attended the 
entertainment to Lord Reading given by Indian residents 
in Great Britain. It was noticed that Mr. S. R. Bomanji, 
who recently took a leading part in the non-cooperation- 
ist congress at Nagpur, occupied a prominent position at 
Lord Reading’s table. It might be termed a feast of 
great expectations’in the speech line, but Lord Reading 
disappointed his hosts on the very legitimate plea that 
until he was duly announced viceroy in India, in the lan- 
guage of the law, he had no separate existence, and was, 
therefore, silent. Enthusiasm, however, refused to be 
damped, the audience apparently taking the view that a 
man of few words promised well as a doer of sound 


deeds. 


James BEAUCHAMP CLARK, whose tactics in the 
United States Congress made possible the overthrow ot 
the Speaker’s autocracy, was a young man at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky when he decided that his middle 
name was not a suitable cognomen for a Democrat who 
He therefore wrote 
home that “Beauchamp” was far too highfalutin, and he 
informed his astonished family that he had shortened 
it to “Champ.” Thereafter, he declared, letters not so 
addressed would remain unopened, while remittances 
would be refused. In spite of protests, he was known as 
“Champ” Clark all through his political life. Mr. Clark, 
with his antj-aristocratic leanings, must have cha fed con- 
siderably over the number of good Democrats and others 
in the United States whose first name is actually “Earl.” 


Mr. Rosert BLATCHTrORD of England has been 
counting up how many words one gets in a newspaper 
for a penny, and how many for the same sum in the 
average novel. He makes it 63,000 in the paper, and 757 
in the novel. You get only one story in the novel, whereas 
in the paper you -get scores of interesting articles or 
paragraphs about real events and living men and women. 
You also get literary articles by well-known ‘writers or 
public men on topical subjects. Moreover, many of the 
articles and sketches in the newspaper are better written 
than in any fiction except the best. Mr. Blatchford 
expresses surprise that people who will give seven and 
sixpence for a novel will grumble at threepence for a 
first- rate newspaper. 
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Or course, the people of the United States, like 
the people in many other countries, are much more wide- 
awake than they used to be to the desirability of pre- 
serving and conserving their forest lands. Arbor days 
and other similar methods of education have done good 
work. Still, it is well to be reminded of the facts con- 
tained in the statement made the other day by the chief 
forester of the United States: that 81,000,000 acres of 
forest lands in the United States are idle; that this area is 
being added to by some 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 acres 
every year; and that “timber for the future is ay a 
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